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Volume XXVIII OCTOBER 1932 Number 4 


HUMOR AT THE EXPENSE OF THE RULER CULT 


By KENNETH ScoTT 


HE emperor Napoleon a few hours after his coronation re- 
[ines with irony: ‘No, Decrés, I have come into the world 

too late. There is nothing great left for me to do. I do not 
deny that I have had a fine career, but what a difference between me 
and the heroes of antiquity. Look at Alexander, for instance. After 
he has conquered Asia, he declares himself to be the son of Jupiter, 
and the whole East believes him, save only his mother and Aristotle 
and a handful of Athenian pedants. But if I, nowadays, were to de- 
clare myself the son of the Father Eternal, every fishwife would laugh 
in my face. There is nothing great left for me to do.””! 

Napoleon was referring to the ancient ruler cult which for centuries 
formed a serious element in the politics and religion of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms and of the Roman Empire, and which has left its impress 
upon their literature and art. We know that there were devoted 
adherents to this cult as well as some who formally professed or pro- 
moted it for reasons of policy. There were, however, those who, like 
Plutarch,? disapproved and wrote in a serious and philosophical vein 
against it. Finally comes the class with which this study is concerned, 
namely, those who, like Napoleon’s fisherwomen, took the cult as a 
huge joke, and often enough the persons to whom it appeared most 
ridiculous were the very rulers who were deified.’ It happens that 

1E. Ludwig, Napoleon, trans. E. and C. Paul (London, 1927), p. 229. 

2 See Scott, ‘Plutarch and the Ruler Cult,’”’ TAPA, LX (1929), 117-35. 


3 Of course many who scoffed at the ruler cult may have found it expedient to make 
a pretense of observing it. 
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sufficient evidence is at hand to prove the existence of an undercurrent 
of jesting at the expense of the ruler cult almost from its first appear- 
ance among the Greeks down to the time of the emperor Julian. Much 
of the material to be adduced consists of anecdotes of little or no his- 
torical foundation, yet, even so, se non sono vere, sono ben trovate, and 
in them is revealed the opinion of those ancients who refused to take 
the cult seriously. 

The Greeks may perhaps have first gained many ideas of ruler 
worship through contact with Persia, and it is interesting that one 
of the earliest-recorded bons mots about ruler worship is attributed to 
Mithropaustes, cousin of the Persian king. Demaratus, the Spartan 
exile, had been hospitably received by the Great King of whom he 
asked permission ‘‘to ride through Sardis wearing the Persian head- 
dress just like the kings.’’ Thereupon Mithropaustes touched the tiara 
of Demaratus and said, ‘““This headdress has no brains to cover. Nor 
will you be Zeus if you grasp the thunderbolt.’”! This was an object 
lesson which should have been taken to heart by the kings and em- 
perors who rejoiced in being represented with the attributes of the gods. 

One of the first Greeks to receive divine honors was the Spartan 
admiral, Lysander, who brought to a close the war with Athens and 
liberated the dependent states of the Athenian confederacy. The 
Samians out of gratitude for their liberation made of him a veritable 
god.? What this hard-headed general must have thought of his divin- 
ity we do not know, but we may perhaps form some idea if the fol- 
lowing saying is really his: Once when he was “‘blamed by people for 
carrying out most things by deception, as was unworthy of Hercules, 
and by craft, not accomplishing his undertakings openly, he said with 
a laugh, ‘Where the lion’s skin does not reach, it must be pieced with 
the fox’s.’’’> At least Lysander could see humor in his supposed de- 
scent from Hercules. 

Somewhat later another Spartan, King Agesilaus the Great, is ac- 
credited with looking with such disfavor upon divine honors for him- 
self or anyone else that, when the Greeks of Asia Minor voted him 
statues, he forbade them to have any image of himself ‘‘painted, cast 

1 Plut. Themistocles xxxix. 5. 

2 See Kahrstedt, art. ‘“‘Lysandros,”’ P.-W., XIII (1927), 2505. 

3 Plut. Mor. 229B. 
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or engraved.”! And at one time the Thasians, whose benefactor he 
had been, 

honored him with temples and apotheosis and sent an embassy to him to 
inform him about this matter. When he had read the honors which the am- 
bassadors had brought him, he asked whether their country could make men 
gods. When they affirmed this, he said, “Go then, and make yourselves gods 
first; and if you do this, then I shall believe that you can make me a god too.’”* 

Again: 

The physician Menecrates was successful in certain cases that had been 
despaired of, and because of this had been surnamed “Zeus.” This surname 
he had the bad taste to employ and indeed dared to write thus to Agesilaus: 
“Menecrates Zeus to king Agesilaus, Greetings.”” The king read no further 
but wrote in reply: “King Agesilaus to Menecrates wishes a soundness of 
mind.’ 

It is with Alexander the Great that the ruler cult became a really 
widespread institution for the Greeks, and with its new importance 
as a policy of state it stirred up a storm of opposition from those who 
were not accustomed to pay divine honors to anyone but the gods. 
That many found the whole affair laughable may be seen from the 
jests at the expense of Alexander’s alleged divinity. When Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander, heard the story that her son claimed to be 
begotten by Zeus Ammon, she is reported to have exclaimed, “Will 
not Alexander cease slandering me to Hera?’ So, too, the Macedo- 
nian officers, who realized that it was the army that had exalted the 
king by subjecting to him the Persian Empire, must have found it 
difficult to stomach the flattery of ruler worship. Their attitude is 
very likely exemplified by the story told of Philotas, the distinguished 
cavalry commander, who is said to have boastfully remarked to his 
mistress Antigona, ‘‘What was Philip without Parmenio? And what 
is Alexander without Philotas? What would become of Ammon and 
the serpents if we should not be well disposed?’ 

It appears that the Macedonian party in some of the Greek cities 
wished to have divine honors decreed to Alexander, and perhaps their 
desire was that he should be officially recognized as the son of Zeus.® 


1 Ibid. 210D. 3 Td. Mor. 213A and Agesilaus xxi. 5. 5 Id. Mor. 339F. 
2 Ibid. 4 Jd. Alex. iii. 2. 


6A. D. Nock (‘‘Notes on the Ruler-Cult, I-IV,” JHS, XLVIII [1928], 21 ff.) gives 
an excellent discussion of this problem. 
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At Athens, Demades urged the voting of divinity and was stoutly 
opposed by Pytheas, Demosthenes, and Lycurgus, who jeered at the 
proposition. During the debate Demosthenes finally made a joke of 
the matter by saying that “Alexander might be the son of both Zeus 
and Poseidon if he wished.’’! When Pytheas was taken to task by some- 
one for declaiming against the voting of divine honors and was asked 
how he, being so youthful, dared to speak on such great matters, he 
replied, “‘And yet Alexander, whom you decree to be a god, is younger 
than I am.’” Lycurgus evinced the same spirit of ridicule, for he is 
reported to have inquired ironically, “What sort of a god will he be, 
on departing from whose temple people will have to purify them- 
selves?’’s 

One story—absolutely without historical foundation, but indica- 
tive of popular feeling—is to the effect that, when the Athenians 
voted that Alexander was Dionysus, the Cynic philosopher Diogenes 
exclaimed, “‘Also make me Sarapis!’’! 

Demades, who was putting to the vote the question of divine 
honors for Alexander, surely had no more belief in the godhead of 
Alexander than had Demosthenes, but he did have an eye for expedi- 
ency when he tartly remarked to his opponents at Athens that “he 
feared for them, lest in begrudging Alexander heaven they be removed 
from earth by him.’’® 

At Sparta there would seem to have been, characteristically enough, 
less debate than at Athens. Letters came to the Spartan Damis from 
Alexander in which it was insinuated that Damis propose that the 
king be voted a god. To Damis is ascribed this reply, earmarked with 
Lacedaemonian curtness and dry humor: ‘We are content that Alex- 
ander, if he will, be called a god.’’ 

It is no surprise to find that humorous remarks on the ruler cult are 
assigned to philosophers, who were notorious scoffers at things divine. 

1 Hyperides Contra Demosthenem xxxi, 10. Nock (loc. cit.) points out that “the sons 
of Poseidon were proverbially bad and blustering and the sons of Zeus good.” 

2 Plut. Mor. 804B and 187E. 

3 Ibid. 842D. 

4 Diog. Laert. vi. 63. 


5 Gnomol. Vatic. 236, ed. Sternbach, in ‘‘Wiener Studien,” X (1888), 221; cf. Valerius 
Maximus vii. 2. ext. 13: ‘‘videte, inquit, ne dum caelum custoditis terram amittatis.”’ 


6 Plut. Mor. 219E; cf. Aelian Hist. var. ii. 19. 
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On one occasion, we are told, Alexander and his friends were fright- 
ened by a clap of thunder. Thereupon the sophist Anaxarchus, who 
was present, mockingly inquired, ‘Did you, Alexander, the son of 
Zeus, do this?”” To which the King is said to have laughingly replied: 
“No, for I do not wish to be terrifying as you teach me to be by bid- 
ding me have the heads of satraps and kings served as I am dining.’’! 
And again the same Anaxarchus, when pelted with apples by Alexan- 
der during dinner, is said to have risen and recited, no doubt with 
malicious humor, the following line from the Orestes of Euripides, 
“Some one of the gods shall be wounded by mortal hand,’” as a gentle 
hint that he was about to retaliate in kind to the apple-throwing. 
Even Alexander himself was represented as making light, at least 
among his friends, of the divinity ascribed to him by his flatterers, 
for we find it stated that when he was once wounded by an arrow he 
said with a smile, “This stream is blood and no immortal ichor— 
‘Such as flows from the veins of the blessed gods.’ ”’? The same re- 
mark about “ichor’’ is given in a different version where the words are 
put in the mouth of the Athenian Dioxippus.‘ Of similar character is 
the story of the parasite Nicesias, who, when he saw the King writhing 
under the influence of a medicine he had taken, remarked, ‘‘O King, 
what must we do, when even you gods undergo such suffering?” 
Whereupon Alexander is reported to have scarcely looked up and 
said, ““‘What sort of gods? I fear such as are hateful to the gods.’ 
In general the Hellenistic kings promoted their own worship and 
that of their ancestors, but Antigonus the One-eyed proved to be a 
decided exception. When the poet Hermodotus in one of his poems 
referred to Antigonus as the “Son of the Sun,” the blunt monarch 
coarsely replied: “He who takes charge of my stool is cognizant of 
no such thing.’”’® And even a king who sought worship for himself 
could not always escape ridicule, for the Seleucid.ruler Antiochus, 
1Satyrus Ap. Athenaeus vi. 250 f.; cf. Plut. Alex. xxviii. 2. 
® Id. Mor. 737A. 


3 Td. Alex. xxviii. 2; Mor. 180E and 341B. Seneca (Ep. morales lix. 2) gives an ac- 
count which is somewhat different, for he makes Alexander say, ‘‘All men swear that [ 
am the son of Jupiter, but this wound cries out that I am a man.” 


4 Aristobulus Ap. Athenaeus vi. 251A. 
5 Phylarchus Ap. Athenaeus vi. 251C. 6 Plut. Mor. 182C. 
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who assumed the divine title "Exidav7s,! was promptly nicknamed 
"Eziparis, the “Mad.” 

The Romans were quite as skeptical as some of the Greeks had been; 
Julius Caesar’s pretensions to divinity? were too much for Cicero 
with his penchant for sharp sayings and his dislike for Caesar. It is 
therefore no wonder that the erection in the temple of Quirinus of a 
statue of Julius with the inscription Deo Invicto elicited from Cicero 
the bitter remark: “I prefer to have Caesar the civvaos of Quirinus 
than of Salus,’’’ and that he elsewhere writes to Atticus, who had a 
home on the Quirinal near the temple of Quirinus, “I see that your 
house will be worth more with Caesar for a neighbor.’’* And again he 
jeeringly refers to Caesar as Quirini contubernalis.5 

Mark Antony, like his patron Caesar, was patterning his religious 
policy after that of the Hellenistic monarchs. When he encouraged 
his identification with Dionysus, the Athenians, falling in with his 
desires, saluted him as Dionysus. So far all would have been well, 
but when, in order to flatter him still further, they proposed that he 
marry their virgin goddess Athena, he made a grim jest of the offer. 
He accepted the hand of the goddess, but at the same time demanded 
a dowry of one thousand talents from the unfortunate citizens. 
Whereupon one Greekling impudently remarked to Antony, “‘O Lord, 
Zeus married your mother Semele without any dowry.” Antony ig- 
nored the remark but mercilessly exacted the money, a procedure 
which brought upon him various insults. Thus at the time when he 
had to wife both Octavia and Cleopatra, the Athenians took their 
revenge by writing beneath Antony’s statue the following formula of 
divorce: ‘’Oxraovia kai ’AOnva ’Avrwviw’ ‘res tuas tibi habe.’ ’’ 

Antony’s entry into Ephesus was another occasion on which he was 
hailed by the people as Dionysus, and at that time they greeted him as 
Dionysus Xapiddrns, “Giver of Joy,” and MetAixuos, “Gracious.” 
Plutarch has recorded a bitter jibe of either the Ephesians or the 
followers of Octavian to the following effect: ““And such he was to 


1 Athenaeus v. 193D. 

2 See G. Herzog-Hauser, art. ‘‘Kaiserkult,’’ P.-W., Suppl., [IV (1924), 816-20. 
3 Ad Att. xii. 45. 3. 5 Ibid. xiii. 28. 3. 

* Ibid. 47. 3. ® Seneca Suas. i. 1. 5-6. 
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some, but to the majority he was Dionysus ’Quyorns, ‘the Savage,’ 
and ’Aypuwvios ‘the Fierce.’ ’’! 

About Octavian a somewhat similar account is found. Suetonius 
mentions a rumor spread in Rome that Octavian and his friends, in a 
time of famine in the city, held a mock lectisternium at which the 
guests appeared as gods and goddesses, Octavian playing the part of 
Apollo. Then the following day people said “that the gods had de- 
voured all the grain and that Caesar was clearly Apollo, but Apollo 
Tortor ‘the Tormentor.’ ’” 

It is true that in a sense Octavian established the Roman cult of 
the emperors as a policy of state, but that astute statesman could 
see through the flattery paid him as a god, and the following anecdote 
is probably genuine: In Spain, at Tarraco, there was an altar to 
Augustus; an embassy was once sent from that city to report to the 
emperor that a palm shoot had miraculously sprung up on his altar. 
His reply, typical of his ready wit as we find it preserved in frequent 
citations in the ancient authors, was merely this: “That shows how 
often you burn incense to me.’ 

Under Tiberius we find several jests at the expense of emperor 
worship. In the time of his predecessor it had become customary to 
compare or identify the two closest heirs to the throne, two brothers 
by blood or adoption, with the twin gods Castor and Pollux, whose 
concord was so necessary for the welfare of the empire. The concep- 
tion of the princes as Dioscuri under the protection of Concordia be- 
came firmly rooted in the minds of the Romans of the Empire.‘ It was 
at least partly because of this conception that people derisively ‘‘nick- 
named the younger Drusus ‘Castor,’ because he had struck a distin- 
guished Roman knight,’’> who can hardly have been other than Se- 
janus. The bestowal of this nickname was ironical, for the brother- 
princes were identified with Castor and Pollux, the patron gods of the 
knights, and so it was a most unseemly act for Drusus to beat a dis- 
tinguished member of the order which, in the light of his identification 
with one of the Dioscuri, he was supposed to protect.® 


I Ant. xxiv. 3-4. 2 Aug. 70. 8 Quintilian Inst. Orat. vi. 3. 77. 
‘Scott, ‘The Dioscuri and the Imperial Cult,’’ CP, XX (1930), 379-80. 

5 Dio lvii. 14. 9. 

6 See Scott, ‘“Drusus Nicknamed ‘Castor,’ ’’ CP, XX (1930), 155-61. 
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From the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes it had become a more or less 
common practice in the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor to confer upon 
a ruler the divine honor of a month named after him. The Romans 
took over this method of conferring divine honor, and Quintilis and 
Sextilis received the names Iulius and Augustus, respectively.! Tiber- 
ius, however, scorned divine honors, for himself at least, and took 
pains to make it clear that he was merely a man.? When, therefore, 
the Senate urged him to permit his birth month, November, to be 
named Tiberius, he quashed the proposal with this disconcerting 
query: ‘And what will you do if there be thirteen Caesars?’’ 

Since he had expressed himself after this fashion about one aspect 
of the ruler cult, it is no wonder that Tiberius could forgive another 
for a similar offense, particularly when committed against his de- 
ceased mother, Livia, whose deification he had forbidden. In Tacitus 
we read that Cotta Messalinus was accused of having remarked, 
among the priests at a feast on the birthday of Augusta, that it was a 
novendialis banquet,‘ the point of the jest being that “‘a feast on the 
birthday of a dead person who had never been deified was only a funer- 
al feast [a novendialis cena] under another name.’’> The charge against 
Messalinus was dismissed because of a letter from Tiberius in which 
he set forth the many services of the accused and demanded that 
“there be not construed as criminal either words which had been vi- 
ciously distorted or the frankness of convivial conversations.” 

Tiberius’ successor, Gaius, was as eager for adulation as Tiberius 
had been opposed to it. It is related that he got himself up in the 
guise of various divinities, a procedure which doubtless produced con- 
siderable mirth, though such mirth would have to be discreetly re- 
pressed, at least in the imperial presence. A certain Gaul, however, 
was evidently lacking in the cireumspection of the courtiers, for when 
he beheld Gaius seated on a raised platform, arrayed like Jupiter and 
handing out money, he burst out laughing. When the Emperor sum- 


1 See Scott, ‘The Honorific Months in Greek and Roman Calendars,” Yale Classical 
Studies, II (1931), 201-78. 


2See Rostovtzeff, ‘‘L’Empereur Tibére et le culte impérial,” Rev. hist., CLXIII 
(1930), 1-26, and Taylor, ‘‘Tiberius’ Refusals of Divine Honors,” TAPA, LX (1929), 
87-101. 


3 Dio lvii. 2. 4 Ann. vi. 5. 1. 5 Furneaux, ad loc. 
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moned him and asked “‘What do I seem to you to be?” the blunt for- 
eigner responded, ‘“‘A big absurdity [rapadnpnyal.’”! 

Gaius was also accustomed, we are told, to claim that he had inter- 
course with the moon.? So on one occasion he remarked to Vitellius 
that he was conversing with the moon-goddess and asked him if he 
saw her. The ready wit of Vitellius saved him from this pitfall, for 
he is said to have replied, “It is possible for you gods alone, O Lord, 
to see one another.’”’? Whether the incident occurred or not, such a 
story must have set all Rome to laughing. 

The next emperor, Claudius, was unfortunate enough to encounter 
an extraordinary amount of ridicule because of the apotheosis voted 
after his death; it was popularly believed that his death was the result 
of his having eaten poisoned mushrooms served to him through the 
connivance of Agrippina and Nero. The latter, after his accession to 
the throne, happened to be present at a banquet where mushrooms 
were served. When someone voiced the opinion that mushrooms were 
food of the gods, Nero is said to have exclaimed, ‘True! for my father 
was made a god by eating a mushroom.’” 

Dio, speaking of the hypocritical conduct of Agrippina and Nero, 
writes that they “feigned grief for the man whom they had killed, and 
raised to heaven him whom they had carried out from the banquet on 
a litter.” After this statement he proceeds to relate an amusing jest 
of Junius Gallio, the brother of Seneca the philosopher. ‘“‘Gallio,”’ he 
writes, “is credited with saying much in one very short remark; for 
since the public executioners were accustomed to drag the bodies of 
those executed in the prison to the Forum with certain large hooks 
and from there draw them to the river, he said that Claudius had been 
‘raised to heaven with a hook.’ ’” 

But by far the most elaborate fooling about the deification of Clau- 
dius is the essay of Seneca himself, commonly entitled the A pocolo- 
cyntosis, ‘the Pumpkinification,” of the deified Claudius. The whole 
piece is a satire on deification, in which Seneca ridicules the oath taken 
by the keeper of the Appian Way to the effect that he had seen a 
divus or diva going up to heaven. In the mock senatorial debate of 


1 Dio lix. 26. 8-9. 2 Ibid. 5. 3 Ibid. 27. 6. 
4 Petr. Patr. (Exc. Vat. 44); ef. Dio Epit. Ixi. 35. 4. 


5 Dio op. cit. Ixi. 35. 2-4. 
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the gods concerning the bestowal of divinity upon Claudius, Janus is 
represented as remarking: “Once it was a great thing to be made one 
of the gods; now you have made the glory a farce,”’ and proposing a 
decree to prevent further deification of mortals. Diespiter, in moving 
the apotheosis of Claudius, says: “I move that the deified Claudius 
from this day on be a god with all the rights and privileges of anyone 
who was made a god before him, and that this business shall be added 
to the Metamorphoses of Ovid.”” And the comments of the deified 
Augustus are equally disparaging of official deification: “Who will 
worship a god like Claudius? Who will believe in him? As long as 
you make such gods, no one will believe that you are gods.”’ Seneca 
clearly had no more admiration for the ruler cult than he had for 
Claudius who had banished him to Corsica, and the satire, coming 
from the pen of so distinguished a personage, must have caused a 
sensation among court circles at Rome. Can we suppose that Seneca’s 
opinions varied greatly from those of the reading public of the day? 

Only a few years later the Emperor Vespasian on his deathbed ex- 
pressed his disdain for the ruler cult. As he felt the approach of death 
he uttered the mocking words: ‘‘Vae! Puto deus fio.’ 

Lucian, in his Dialogues of the Dead, followed the example of Seneca 
by ridiculing in literary form the deification of rulers. The third dia- 
logue jests at the cult of heroes like Trophonius; the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fifteenth hold up to scorn the pretended divinity of Alex- 
ander the Great; in the sixteenth Diogenes asks Heracles how a son 
of Jupiter can die, and then follows a satire on the making of demi- 
gods. The same subject is likewise ridiculed in the Ecclesia and the 
Decree, essays which evince a striking similarity to the spirit and form 
of Seneca’s A pocolocyntosis, though the ruler cult is not specifically 
satirized in them. 

The custom of voting apotheosis for a ruler after his death gave 
rise to two stories from the time of the Severi. It is related that an 
Ethiopian soldier, who was a famous buffoon and jester, carrying a 
garland of cypress boughs, once met Septimius Severus. When the 
Emperor, angry at the omen of the soldier’s color and that of the 
garland, ordered him out of his sight, the Ethiopian cried, ‘“You have 
been all, conquered all; now, O victor, be a god [deus].’” If there is 


1 Suet. Vesp. xxiii. 4. 2 Ser. Hist. Aug. Severus xxii. 5. 
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any doubt about the grim jest in this use of deus, there can be none 
in the similar employment of the word divus by Severus’ son, Cara- 
calla. The latter slew his brother Geta, and, when he was told that 
he might mitigate the crime by having the deceased consecrated as the 
divus, remarked, “Sit divus, dum non sit vivus.’””! 

The emperor Julian, like Seneca and Lucian, poked fun at emperor 
worship. In a.p. 361 he wrote the Symposium or Kronia, about a 
banquet of gods and emperors, a theme which at once calls to mind the 
Apocolocyntosis. Nero’s silly imitation of Apollo is derided (310C), 
Silenus mockingly calls Alexander the Great “You immortal” (331A), 
and designates Augustus as “image-maker” (kopom\aOos) because “just 
as they fashion nymphs” Augustus had “fashioned gods for us, of 
whom the first and foremost Caesar here’ (332D). Silenus likewise 
tries to embarrass Marcus Aurelius, by alluding to what appeared 
“improper and foolish” in that Emperor’s conduct, namely, “his hav- 
ing enrolled his wife among the deified.” To this Marcus replies that 
he did not introduce the custom of giving divine honors to one’s wife, 
and, though admitting that the introduction of the practice is not sen- 
sible (obx éorwv eddoyov), he contends that it would have been practi- 
cally an injustice to deprive one’s own of what had been done for so 
many (334B-D). 

It is not surprising that the ruler cult readily lent itself to carica- 
ture. The story of the flight from Troy of Aeneas with Anchises and 
Ascanius was one which took on importance in Roman art in the time 
of Augustus, for the theme was that of the divine descent of the Julian 
family.* In the museum at Naples is a wall painting from Pompeii 
which is described as follows: 

A monkey with a long tail, Roman breastplate, military boots, and red 
paludamentum (Aeneas) carries on his left shoulder another monkey holding 
a small red box in his lap (Anchises), and with his right hand leads a little mon- 


1Scr. Hist. Aug. Geta 2; ef. Bickermann, “Die rémische Kaiserapotheose,’’ Archiv 
fiir Religionswiss., XX VII (1929), 3. 

2 The suggestion of Milne (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, I [1914], 99), that we 
have on a jar from Abydos a satirical sketch of Antony-Dionysus with Cleopatra, is 
possibly a correct interpretation of the scene, though this is far from certain. 


3 See M. Camaggio, Le statue di Enea e di Romolo nel Foro di Augusto (Napoli, 1928); 
J. Gagé, ‘‘Romulus-Augustus,’’ Mélanges d’archéologie et d'histoire, XLVII (1930), 
141 ff.; Scott, ‘The Identification of Augustus with Romulus Quirinus,”’ TAPA, LVI 
(1925), 104. 
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key wearing a Phrygian cap and with the pedum in its right hand (Ascanius). 
The monkey with the breastplate has an exaggerated membrum virile, as is 
also true of the monkey with the pedum.} 

A representation of the same scene from Herculaneum, now in the 
Museo Nazionale di Napoli, differs only in that three dogs replace the 
monkeys of the painting just described.? 

The material which has just been studied would indicate that the 
Greeks and Romans relished jests at the expense of the ruler cult, 
both when they were really made by the persons to whom they are 
attributed and also when they were simply “good stories” of unknown 
origin. The tendency to ridicule apotheosis finds a place in a type of 
literary satire in Roman times, as we see from the compositions of 
Seneca the philosopher, Lucian, and Julian. Our evidence seems to 
point to the existence of a reading public which had no genuine reli- 
gious faith in the ruler cult, and we can hardly be mistaken in thinking 
that the most cultivated Greeks and Romans had as much belief in 
the apotheosis of a ruler as the same educated class would have today. 
That some of these same people doubtless observed or officially en- 
couraged the worship of the ruler as an act of political allegiance is 
quite another matter. True religious belief in the divinity of the king 
or emperor is to be sought among the more ignorant lower classes, 
especially among barbarian peoples and in the eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


1 Ruesch, Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli (Napoli, 1908), p. 291, 
No. 1265; cf. Helbig, Wandgeméilde (1868), No. 1380. I wish to express my gratitude to 
Professor A. W. Van Buren, who called my attention to this caricature. 

2 Paribeni, ‘Virgilio e l’arte antica figurata,”’ in the special ‘‘Virgilio’’ volume of the 
Illustrazione italiana, p. 46. I suspect that only one painting exists. 














THE SPEAKERS IN THE CASE OF 
CHRYSIPPUS v. PHORMIO! 


By J. O. LorBerG 


NY discussion of the points at issue seems to demand a brief 
A summary of the circumstances of the suit. Chrysippus sued 
Phormio, a merchant engaged in foreign trade, for non-pay- 
ment of a mercantile loan. In his defense Phormio contended that he 
had paid the money due, in a foreign port, to the sea captain Lampis, 
a representative of Chrysippus. In support of this he offered the testi- 
mony of Lampis. The latter’s behavior in this matter was clearly open 
to suspicion. Immediately after his return to Athens from abroad he 
was interviewed by Chrysippus and at that time reported that Phor- 
mio had paid him nothing. Later, however, when Phormio also re- 
turned and Chrysippus threatened him with suit and the case came 
before an arbitrator, Lampis swore to the truth of Phormio’s defense. 
He accounted for the glaring discrepancy between his two reports by 
saying that he was obviously ‘‘out of his head’? when he made his 
first statement. There was doubtless collusion between Phormio and 
Lampis. The latter had suffered shipwreck on his return trip to 
Athens and had barely escaped with his life. This fortuitous cireum- 
stance offered them the opportunity of alleging that Phormio had ac- 
tually paid the money to Lampis, but that due to the loss of every- 
thing on board he arrived in Athens with empty hands. Curiously 
enough they had no witness to the transaction. The arbitrator found 
it impossible to decide the matter and eventually the case came into 
the courts. The speech with which we are concerned was delivered in 
court by the plaintiff. 

With the single exception of Blass, editors, commentators, and 
translators are, so far as I know, unanimous in assuming that the 
plaintiff, Chrysippus, had the assistance of a business partner, who, 
as ovvnyopos, delivered a part of the speech. Such assistance was not 
unusual. The entire speech in favor of the banker Phormio,? whose 

1 Dem. 34. 2 obk évrds Sv abrod (secs. 20, 35). 


3 Not to be confused with the Phormio of the present case. 
{Cuassicau Paitotoey, XXVII, October, 1932) 329 
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obvious inability to speak in public had been demonstrated (Dem. 
36. 1), was delivered by a “‘friend”’ (érurndevos), and the speech in the 
case versus Neaera ({[Dem.] 59) was in reality spoken by Apollodorus 
as ouvnyopos, after a brief introduction (1-15) by the nominal prosecu- 
tor. To have such assistance from a “friend’’ it was but necessary to 
ask for and receive the permission of the court.' In the case of 
Chrysippus v. Phormio, however, no such request is made.’ It is there- 
fore difficult for commentators to decide what part was spoken by 
Chrysippus and what part by his partner. One who is not familiar 
with the speech may well wonder what the grounds are on which 
rests the assumption that one partner relieved the other in its delivery. 
There are both external and internal grounds, though I am inclined 
to believe that modern scholars have been unduly influenced by the 
external in their interpretation of the internal peculiarities. 

The external evidence is that of the grammarian Libanius,? who 
concludes his hypothesis to the speech with the following paragraph: 

The same peculiarity is observed here as in the speech against Neaera, 
viz., that it is not spoken by one party only; but whereas there the division is 
plain, here it is confused and obscure. It appears to me however that the 
second speaker begins at dxovoas toivuy quov xrA.4 In any case it is clear that 
they are partners who bring this action against Phormio.® 
My own feeling is that, unless the internal grounds are convincing, the 
remark of Libanius should have no more weight than the conclusions 
of any other editor. 

The internal evidence is to be found in certain perplexing uses of the 
demonstrative pronouns odros and éée, which refer indubitably to 
Chrysippus and therefore seem to have been used of him by a second 
speaker. 

It is agreed, I believe, by all who have commented on the speech, 
that the first seventeen sections were delivered by Chrysippus. It 

1 Lipsius is doubtless right (Das attische Recht, p. 908) in saying that permission was 
probably never refused, but there are indications in the later orators (e.g., Lycurgus 


c. Leocr. 138) that the innocent character of this ‘‘friendly assistance’”’ was under sus- 
picion. See the author’s Sycophancy in Athens, p. 58, for discussion. 


2 Such a request does appear in the last sentence of the speech, as a preliminary to a 
cournyopia that we do not have. Its presence makes it all the more likely that a similar 
request would have been used to introduce a previous ovr7yopos. 


3 Floruit a.p. ca. 350. 4T.e., sec. 21. 


5 The translation is largely that of Paley and Sandys in their notes ad loc. 
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should also be obvious, and is generally admitted, at least by those 
who have studied it carefully, that the latter part of the speech, sec- 
tions 33-52, was delivered by the same man. Differences of opinion 
exist, however, with regard to the disposition of sections 18-32. The 
reason for this is the difficulty caused by the troublesome demonstra- 
tives which appear in sections 20-32. Arnold Schaefer! assigns these 
sections to a second speaker. Thalheim? agrees in the main with 
Schaefer, but transposes the last section of 32 to the middle of 29 and 
allows the first speaker to begin again with 30. Nitsche* gives the 
second speaker sections 18-29 and 32-33. The nervous antistrophie 
arrangement of Nitsche could hardly have been tolerated in an Athe- 
nian courtroom. It can also be refuted on other grounds.® 

General considerations would seem to discredit even the arrange- 
ment. suggested by A. Schaefer. In the first place there is, as men- 
tioned earlier, the absence of any request for the jury’s consent to such 
division of labor.* Also, from the practice in other cases one is justified 
in assuming that a ovv7yopos is permitted by the court on the theory 
that he is better able to handle the case than the nominal prosecutor. 
This can hardly be the assumption if the ouvjyopos delivers only one- 
fourth of the speech. Some such division of labor would seem more 
reasonable if the sections (18-32) in question corresponded to some 
definite division of the speech. This is not the case. The dinynots that 
begins with section 6 does not end with 17. It continues through 21. 
It is hardly credible that the ‘‘first” speaker could not have carried 
on for three more sections. Similar objections can be brought against 
a “division of labor’ at the end of 32. Scholars have not been blind 
to these theoretical objections, but the difficulties created by the 

1 Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III, II, 304-5. 


2 Comment. zu Ehren von M. Hertz, pp. 58 ff. 


3G. H. Schaefer (in his commentaries) like Libanius assumes that once the second 
speaker has begun he continues to the end. He puts the division at sec. 22. 

4 Dissert. de traiciendis partibus in Dem. or., Thesis 4. 

5 See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit (2d Auflage), III, I, 581, n. 1. 

6 Attempts have been made to show that such a request was granted before the 
“first” speaker began, by interpreting év 7@ péper Ac ydvTwyr (sec. 1) to mean, ‘‘taking our 
turns in addressing you.” For this é uéper, without the article, would be correct as 
Blass (op. cit., p. 578) and others (e.g., Paley and Sandys, notes ad loc.) have pointed 
out. The phrase surely has reference to the preceding speech of Phormio, who had 
spoken first since this was an instance of rapaypadn, and means, ‘‘as we in our turn 
speak,”’ i.e., as ‘‘we reply.” 
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troublesome demonstratives were real, and so they were forced to de- 
spair of solution, as did Hermann, or to resort to the division-of-labor 
theory for which they had already been prejudiced by Libanius. 

The solution of Blass is quite different.2 With commendable in- 
trepidity he brushes away the arguments for two speakers with the 
ingenious suggestion that the speech was originally composed for the 
use of a auvnyopos; later Chrysippus decided that he could handle the 
case alone. Revisions were then required but not carefully executed: 
a few instances of otros survive where éyw should have been intro- 
duced, an instance of olde instead of jets. 

This does not impress me as a plausible solution; neither does it 
hold up well under examination. The validity of the theory can be 
tested, in part, by going through the speech and substituting for the 
personal pronouns, éyw, judas, etc., the proper demonstratives of the 
“original’’ version. The result is a bit confusing throughout, but es- 
pecially so in section 46. Such substitution in that section results in 
ambiguities that even variety in the use of demonstratives and effec- 
tive delivery could hardly remove. A more serious objection appears 
also in connection with the same section. éyw 8’ obk éxw Ti xpjow- 
pat Tots ToUTov waptvo wy, the natural outburst of the man who feels 
keenly his own personal bewilderment, if ‘‘restored” to the impersonal 
third-personal form, becomes a weak, meaningless phrase, if in fact it 
can be used at all without unpardonable violation of idiom and syntax. 
However, the Umarbeitung theory, once accepted, may be carried to 
any extreme and may be used to remove any difficulties, and there- 
fore makes any refutation on the basis of style extremely difficult. 
In spite of this I believe that a careful study of the speech will con- 
vince one that the whole narrative is so vivid and personal that it 
could not have been prepared originally in the third person and subse- 
quently adapted to its present form without a more complete Umar- 
beitung than Blass seems to have in mind. In fact, one would be com- 
pelled to assume re-writing rather than revision. 

In view of this it seems to me that a solution to be tenable must 
explain the presence of the demonstratives as due to design rather 
than to the accident of careless proofreading. Such a solution is possi- 
ble, I believe, without recourse to the discredited two-speaker theory. 


1 Program. Erfurt (1853), pp. 12 f. 2 Op. cit., p. 581. 
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My suggestion is that we have here the colloquial, but effective trick 
of speech in which a speaker uses the demonstrative pronoun to refer 
dramatically to himself. This is as old as Homer,! and is especially 
frequent in the dialogue of the drama. In tragedy the pronoun so 
used is regularly dé€;? in comedy ovrogi in this sense is not unusual.* 
This use of ovros is also found in a passage in the orator Antiphon that 
has caused the editors considerable trouble: airiavrar 6¢ oro... . 
ws oUTos éxéNevoe Tiely TOY Taida TO Pappyaxov, where ovTos is used by 
the defendant who is addressing the jury to refer to himself. 

Let us consider first the occurrence of roirw in section 26. Phormio 
had borrowed money, not only from Chrysippus, but also from two 
other investors who accompanied him abroad and never ceased dun- 
ning him for payment. In his argument from probability, advanced 
to show how improbable it was that Phormio had really paid any 
money to Lampis, Chrysippus shows how incredible it was that Phor- 
mio should be so reluctant to settle with these creditors who were dog- 
ging his heels, but so exceedingly ready to make full payment, through 
a mere agent, to himself, the creditor in distant Athens: kal rots uév 
.... Oaveioact poXs TapXatov drodédwxas, of cuvérdEevoay gor Kal TpoG- 
ndpevov: TovTw 5é TH uw TWapovTe ov wovoy Tapxata Kai Tos TOKoUS d7reE- 
didous, dAAG Kai krv. The contrast between rots daveioacr, the creditors 


1 Qd. ii. 40-41. obx Exds obros dvip,... . ds Aadv Hyepa. Cf. also ibid. i. 359, rod yap 
kpatos éor’ évi otk. 


2 Examples of this are hardly needed, but the following instances are typical: Soph. 
Tr. 305, rijode ye Swans =euod (Gvros, and ibid. 1013, éwi rGde vocodvr. = Evol. The use 
is not limited to drama. Cf. Antiphon vi. 9, obre urxpdv obre wéya ékeXeyéat GéixodyTra 
Tovee Tov G&vdpa. 


3 Aristoph Ach. 129, obroot rapa, ‘Here am I”; ibid. 367, 6 8’ dvip 6 Aé~wr odrosi. 
See also Clouds 141, Knights 1098, Lysistrata 1087, Plutus 868, where both the personal 
and the demonstrative pronouns appear. 

It does not escape me that there are theoretical distinctions between the uses of dé 
and ovros, and that according to one of these the former becomes the ‘‘pronoun of the 
first person,” and the latter, ‘‘the pronoun of the second.” It may be however that 
often accident rather than real distinction decides the choice of pronoun. In fact, 
investigation has made it at least reasonable that the greater frequency of 8é¢ in tragedy 
as compared with otros may be due to the greater ease with which some of its oblique 
cases fit into verse (Charles W. Bain, The Demonstrative Pronoun in Sophocles, ‘‘Studies 
in Philology” [University of North Carolina, 1913], p. 24). In his study of the style of 
Isaeus, Wyse finds no consistency in the distribution of odros and éée (note on iv. 3). 
If this is true of general distinctions, it is not impossible that particular shades of 
meaning were not faithfully observed. The readiness to use the demonstrative in this 
sense is doubtless in part responsible for the relatively frequent use of hic in a similar 
way in Roman versions of Greek comedy. See, e.g., Plaut. Trin. 1115; Ter. Heaut. 356. 
Cf. also Horace Satires i. 9, 47. 


4 Ant. vi. 17. 
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who followed their debtor, and rottw 7 uw wapovtt, “your humble serv- 
ant, the present speaker’”’ who stayed in Athens is exceedingly neat. 
Even neater is the balance in section 27 between éxeivous, the afore- 
said persistent creditors, and rovrov, “the gentleman now addressing 
the jury”: kal éxeivous wey ov édediers . . . . TovToU dé His dpovTifeyr. 
These speeches were after all written for delivery and for delivery by 
men who used gestures freely. Any ambiguity that may arise from the 
printed page would easily be corrected by the appropriate gesture.’ 

The earliest instance of this dramatic use of odros occurs in section 
20. It will be remembered that Lampis had originally reported to 
Chrysippus that Phormio had paid him no money on account, but 
later, before the arbitrator, changed his story. Chrysippus, justifiably 
enraged over this duplicity, took him immediately to task with the 
following result: @pordyer pév eipnxévar Tatra mpds Tov’TOv. mpds TOv- 
tov has been variously explained. It has been construed with wpo- 
dAoyee (in spite of its position) and taken to refer to the arbitrator.? 
It has been construed with eipnxévac and taken to refer to Phormio.® 
This is hardly possible. Phormio was apparently not present when 
Chrysippus first interviewed Lampis. In any case the statement was 
made to Chrysippus. It has even been taken to refer to the ‘‘second”’ 
speaker, who is soon to begin and to whom Chrysippus is supposed 
to point and say, ‘“‘Lampis admitted he told my partner here.” 
Apparently it is regarded as of no importance at all that nothing in the 
preceding narrative can possibly be taken to indicate that a partner 
assisted Chrysippus in his dealings with Lampis. todrov must obvi- 
ously refer to Chrysippus.4 The general sense demands this and the 
language of a later passage furnishes corroboration.’ According to my 
theory Chrysippus beats his breast in indignation as he recalls the 
effrontery of Lampis and says, ‘““He admitted that he had made this 
statement to this man now addressing you.” 


1 See the remark of Wyse quoted on p. 333, n. 3 above, and also the comments of 
Paley and Sandys on the ambiguous demonstratives in their notes on Dem. 36. 12, 20, 
22, 42. 

2 So G. H. Schaefer and Kennedy, in his translation. 

3 Suggested by Paley and Sandys in their notes ad loc. 

4 Those who assume that the partner is now addressing the jury have no difficulty 
in interpreting it so. 

5 xal 6 Adums, doa pév elre mpds eve... . obk évtds dv abrod dnow eireiv (35), where 
elwe mpos Eué corresponds to the elpnxéva impos todrov of the present passage. 
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The other dramatic uses of the pronouns may be justified by similar 
arguments. ovros in 23 has had much to do with the persistence of the 
second-speaker theory. It has been regarded as convincing evidence 
that the partner was certainly speaking at this point. This, however, 
is discredited by rots éuots xpjuacw three lines above. Whoever de- 
livered 23 also certainly delivered 22. This must be Chrysippus. A 
“second” speaker should in all conscience have said rots *yerépors 
xpnuacuw. In 29-30 occurs the phrase rév ratéa tov rovTov. This is the 
third reference to this slave of Chrysippus. The first occurs early in 
the speech (8); the second, rév ratéa rév jyérepov, in 28. There is no 
possible change of speakers between 28 and 29-30. A “second” speak- 
er, if a partner, might very well use #uérepov of a slave belonging to the 
firm, but nothing can justify his referring ten lines later to the same 
slave as Tov tatéa Tov TovTov. There is, however, some justification 
for such a use by Chrysippus. He is at this point working up to a 
climax in describing what precautions Phormio should have taken 
to have witnesses to his alleged payment of the loan: “And yet, O 
earth and heaven, if you paid so much money. . . . you should have 
made it common knowledge on ’Change and called in everybody to 
witness, but first of all the slave and the partner of your present op- 
ponent, (robrov).” 

The last instance of otros, and the single instance of ovée, are found 
in the passage (32) where the speaker expresses ironically his surprise 
at the defendant’s failure to attach sufficient importance to the con- 
tract, of which there were two copies: kal oide uév pds oé dbo ovyypadas 


érounoavto,.... ov b&... . dis dovvar TG vavkAnpw 76 xpvaior, eidws 
kata gov Keuevnyv ’AOnvnor cvyypadny mpds TovUTov. When the speaker 
said olde, he probably pointed to his partner! and himself; when he 
said mpds rodrov, he pointed to himself.? In my opinion the speaker 
was Chrysippus. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


1 The existence of a partner may be assumed from the occasional plural used by the 
speaker and from éyw re kal &deApds (39). 


2 This passage is itself an evidence of the fact that the orator did not distinguish 
carefully between dd¢ and otros. It is also to be noted that those who assume that a 
second speaker is here addressing the jury must admit that olde= els. 





THE BATTLE OF THE ASSINARUS 
By B. D. Meritt 


‘ [HEN the Athenian army in Sicily in the year 413 B.c. had 

suffered its final defeat, the fate of the prisoners was decided 

by the Syracusan assembly according to a decree proposed 

by the popular leader Eurykles. Plutarch (Nicias, 28) records as the 

first provision of this decree the establishment of a public festival, 

to be called As<s>inaria, because the battle in which Nicias and his 

army had been captured was fought at the As<s)inarus River. This 

day, according to Plutarch, was the fourth day from the end of the 
month Karneios, which the Athenians call Metageitnion. 

Several attempts have been made to determine the date of this 
battle in terms of the Julian calendar. Every such attempt begins with 
the known date of the lunar eclipse on the evening of August 27, which 
prevented the Athenians from carrying out their original plan for 
departure from Syracuse (Thue. vii. 50. 4). It is possible to determine 
from the text of Thucydides the sequence of events between the eclipse 
and the battle of the Assinarus, though not in every case the exact 
number of days involved. The evidence is as follows: 


TABLE I 
. Eclipse of the moon (August 27) [vii. 50. 4] 
. Manning of ships by the Syracusans and maneuvering for as 
many days as they deemed sufficient [vii. 51. 2] 

3. Two days of battle [vii. 51. 2; 52-55] 

4. Patrolling of the harbor by the Syracusans [vii. 56. 1], closing of 
the mouth of the harbor, and making other preparations for 
battle [vii. 59. 3]. Council of war by the Athenians [vii. 60. 2], de- 
sertion of the upper ramparts, and fortification of a smaller land 
fort [vii. 60. 2-3] 

. One day of battle in the harbor [vii. 61-72] 

3. Delay of one day between the battle and the beginning of the 
retreat [vii. 73-74] 

. Retreat of eight days, ending with the battle at the Assinarus 
River [vii. 75-85] 


If one assumes that the month Karneios ended on the day before 


the new moon of September 12, the events listed in Table I will have 
(Cuasstcat Partotoey, XXVII, October, 1932] 336 
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to be dated between August 28 and September 8 (rerpas OivovTos) 
inclusive. This period of twelve days in completely occupied by the 
first battles on land and sea, and by the second battle in the harbor 
and subsequent retreat. There is no possibility of making allowance 
for the events listed under items 2 and 4 in Table I. 

One possible way of avoiding this embarrassment is to assume that 
the Syracusan month Karneios was not in true accord with the lunar 
cycle, but rather that the initial day of the civil month fell several 
days later than the time of astronomical new moon. In this way the 
battle of the Assinarus might be dated several days later than Septem- 
ber 8, perhaps on or near September 11.1 There would be also a few 
days of available time, according to this hypothesis, for the events 
recorded under items 2 and 4 in Table I. This implies, of course, that 
the eclipse of August 27 took place during the month of Karneios.? 

On the other hand, it is possible to suppose that the eclipse took 
place during the month preceding Karneios. If this is true, we may 
date the initial day of Karneios on September 12, without assuming 
any maladjustment between the true lunar cycle and the civil month. 
A period of one month is thus made available for the events listed , 
under items 2 and 4 of Table I. The battle of the Assinarus must now 
be dated on October 8 instead of September 8. 

Some scholars have argued that the date mentioned by Plutarch 
is not necessarily the date of the battle of the Assinarus.* They make 
no attempt, therefore, to date the battle on the fourth day from the 
end of Karneios. Arbitrary estimates are proposed for the time re- 
quired for the events listed under items 2 and 4 in Table I, and in this 
way the date of the battle is determined without reference to the evi- 
dence of Plutarch. W. A. Lamberton, in his edition of the sixth and 
seventh books of Thucydides, suggests that the intervals of time nec- 
essary for items 2 and 4 “‘can hardly have made less than from ten to 
fourteen days.’’ He thus determines a date for the battle of the As- 

1 This is the interpretation of the evidence offered by Dinsmoor, The Archons of 
Athens, p. 343. 


2 This was assumed also by Meritt, ‘The Spartan Gymnopaidia,’”’ Class. Phil., 
XXVI (193i), 83. 


3’ This solution of the problem has been advocated by Beloch, Gr. Gesch., II?, 2, 
240-41. Cf. also Nissen, Rh. Mus., XL (1885), 369. 


4 This suggestion is made by Beloch, op. cit., p. 241. 
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sinarus between September 18 and September 22.! W. S. Ferguson, 
writing in the Cambridge Ancient History (V, 310), suggests that the 
final disaster occurred about September 20. 

To the present writer it seems impossible to cast aside thus the 
evidence of Plutarch. The text reads as follows: 


"ExxAnotas 5¢ ravénuov Dupaxociwy Kal T&v ovppaxwv yevouerns, 
Evpakdjs 6 dnuaywyds éypave prov pev thy hyépav év h Tov Nuxiav 
édaBov iepov éxew Ovovras kal axoddfovras Epywv, ’Aowapiav Thy 
éopTiv amd ToD ToTayov KadovvyTas: juépa 5’ Hv TeTpas POivovTos Tod 
Kapveiov unvos, dv ’AOnvaio. Merayertrava mpocayopebovor tav bé 
"AOnvaiwy rovs pév oixéras amoddc0ar kal robs &dNovs cuppaxous, 
avrov’s 5¢ kai Tovs amd XixedNias hpoupety éuBaddvras eis Tas NaTopias 
TARY TOV oTpaTnyav, éxeivous 5’ Amoxreivar. 


In recording the terms of the decree passed by the Syracusan assem- 
bly, Plutarch has added a parenthetical sentence defining the date of 
the battle as rerpas pBivovros rod Kapveiov unvos. The definition is 
hardly susceptible of any other interpretation; to assume that he is 
defining the date of meeting of the assembly rather than the date of 
the battle is to attribute to the text a meaning which quite obviously 
it does not convey. If the battle of the Assinarus did not take place on 
the fourth day from the end of Karneios, then Plutarch was guilty of 
an inexcusable blunder either in fact or in mode of expression. 

But there is no need to assume a blunder on the part of Plutarch 
if the battle is dated on or near September 8, according to one theory, 
or on October 8, as Beloch has contended. The decision between these 
possible dates in September and October depends on the amount of 
time required for the events narrated by Thucydides which occurred 
between the eclipse of August 27 and the first battle near the harbor, 
and between the first battle in the harbor and the final naval engage- 
ment (vii. 51. 2; 57-69). If these events can be assigned to a few days 
only, it is possible that the battle of the Assinarus occurred not long 
after September 8 (Dinsmoor); if a longer time must be assumed, then 
we are constrained to date the battle of the Assinarus on October 8 
(Beloch) in order to avoid an incredible maladjustment between the 
Syracusan civil calendar and the true lunar cycle. 


1 The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides (American Book Co., 1885), p. 312. 
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The evidence upon which a decision must be reached is contained 
largely in the history of Thucydides, but at one significant point 
Diodorus (xiii. 14. 2) gives some help. He reports that three days 
were required by the Syracusans to close the mouth of the harbor 
during the interval between the two naval engagements. Thucydides 
records the fearlessness of the Syracusans after the first encounter in 
the harbor (vii. 56. 1) and mentions their plan for blocking the en- 
trance which was later put into effect (vii. 59. 3). Thucydides tells of 
other preparations which were planned on a large scale (vii. 59. 3: 
kal Ta\Xa, Hv Ere vavpaxety ot “APnvaio. ToAuHnowor, TapecKevafovTo, 
Kal dXtyov ovdév és ovdév Exrevdovv). Meanwhile, the Athenians held a 
council of war to consider how they might circumvent the Syracusans. 
They decided to desert their upper fortifications and to protect with 
a cross-wall a small strip of shore near the ships (vii. 60. 2: é8ov- 
AeboavTo Ta wey TEixn TA Gvw ExdiTELy, Tpds 5’ abrats Talis vavolv 
aro\aBorvtes Staterxiouate Scov oldy Te EXaXLOTOY Tots TE oKEveot Kal 
Tots aobevovaw ixavov yevéobar, ToUTO wev ppoupety, ad 5€ TOU &AXov 
meCou Tas vals . . . . TAnpaca). This plan they actually put into effect 
(vii. 60. 3: kai oi pév, ws d0Eev airots Taira, kal éroinoay: Ex Te yap 
TaV avw Texav bToKaTéBnoap kal Tas vais érANpwoav Tacas). The fact 
that the Athenians had to descend slowly and with some secrecy to the 
harbor and that they had to build a suitable wall of fortification for 
their reduced camp means that the interval of three days between the 
two naval battles allotted by Diodorus must be taken as an irreducible 
minimum. The interval was probably more than three days; Diodorus 
mentions this length of time only when describing the blocking of the 
harbor. Thucydides says that the Syracusans made other prepara- 
tions on an elaborate scale, and, in particular, he mentions the fact 
that the Syracusans covered the prows and decks of their ships with 
hides as protection against the iron claws to be used in the Athenian 
attack (vii. 65). 

The time which elapsed between the first and second naval engage- 
ments in the harbor was probably as much as a week or ten days, but 
even if we are to assume that the interval was only three days, the 
Syracusan month must have been lagging three days behind the lunar 
cycle if the eclipse of August 27 and the battle of the Assinarus are to 
be dated in the same month. The maladjustment in the calendar must 
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have been even greater than this, for no allowance has as yet been 
made for the interim between the eclipse and the first skirmish near 
the harbor. 

Thucydides reports that after the Syracusans learned of the Athen- 
ian plans for departure, and of the fear inspired in their camp by the 
eclipse, they decided to force the issue of supremacy in a naval battle. 
They manned their own ships and maneuvered with them in practice 
for as many days as seemed sufficient before making their attack (vii. 
51.2: ras obv vats érdnpour kal averepSvro huépas Saat avrots éddxouv 
lkavai eivar. émevdy 5& Karpds Hv, . . . . mpds Ta TELxXN ... . TpogéBad- 
ee» 

The number of days thus devoted to practice is not mentioned by 
Thucydides, but even though the Syracusans had been making prep- 
arations for battle ever since the arrival of Gylippus (vii. 50. 3), the 
text of the author compels us to assume that at least several days of 
this preparation intervened between the night of the eclipse and the 
first actual encounter. It is thus apparent that the battle of the Assi- 
narus could not have been fought earlier than September 15, even 
when minimum estimates of time are given to the events immediately 
preceding and following the first battle in the harbor. If we insist, 
further, that the day of the battle and the day of the eclipse both 
belonged to the month Karneios, the discrepancy between the calen- 
dar month and the lunar cycle is so great (seven days) that it proves 
our interpretation to be incorrect. The anomaly is almost as serious 
as though we had discounted the evidence of Plutarch altogether. 

There remains only Beloch’s solution of the problem, namely, that 
Karneios began on September 12, and that approximately a month 
elapsed between the eclipse and the final naval engagement. With 
this interpretation, furthermore, there is no necessity for assuming 
maladjustment in the Syracusan calendar. If ten days elapsed be- 
tween the two naval engagements, then a period of eighteen days re- 
mains for the interval between the eclipse and the attack by land on 
the Athenian fort. This time was occupied by the Syracusans in per- 
fecting their skill in the handling of ships, and by the Athenians in use- 
less delay. The further fact that Thucydides describes the interval in 
question as 7) worn (vii. 50. 4) accords well with our present suggestion 
as to the length of the period. 
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The Syracusans made preparations after the arrival of Gylippus to 
attack the Athenians both on land and on sea. The Athenians realized 
that their safest course was to depart for home, and plans were made 
as secretly as possible to break camp when the signal should be given. 
Then came the eclipse of the moon: 

kal weddOvtwy abrav, érerdy évotwa Hv, amomdeiy ) cEeAHVN Exdei TEL: 
érlbyxave yap TaccéAnvos ovaa. Kal of "APnvaior of TE TreElous ErtaxeEtv 
éxéXevoyv Tos oTparnyovs évOiuov wovobmevor, kai 6 Nuxias (qv yap Te 
kal @yav Oecagu@ Te kal T@ Tovov’TW TpocKeipevos) 05’ Gv d:aBovdreboa- 
aOar ert Egy mpiv, ws oi pdvrers éEnyovrTo, Tpis évvéa hucpas petvat, 
émws av mporepov Kivyfein. Kal Trois pév ’AOnvaiows weAdAnGacL da 
TOUTO } pwovn évyeyernTro (vii. 50. 4). 


The last sentence of this passage has been almost universally mis- 
interpreted. Classen! renders the Greek as follows: ‘‘da einmal aus 
diesem Grunde eine Verzégerung eingetreten war’ (Aorist.), “so kam 
es zu langerem Verweilen.”’ His translation is substantially the same 
as that given by Dale,? Bloomfield,’ Jowett,‘ and C. F. Smith.5 But 
the rhythmic structure of the sentence demands rather that the words 
dua Tovro be construed with éyeyévnro. The participle weAAnoaor re- 
tains its primary meaning and must be read with the phrase wed\dOvTwy 
av’Ta@v .... amom\etv, a few lines above, still in mind. The translation 
is as follows: “The Athenians, though just about to depart, were 
delayed on this account.’”’ This supplementary idea of a&zomciv is 
easily associated with ueAdAjoaar if the paragraph is read consecutively, 
and the meaning here given to the verb is the same as that which be- 
longs to weAAnoarTes in iii. 92. 2 and v. 116, 1, to éwéAAnoar in i. 134. 4, 
and to éuéAAnger in viii. 23. 5. 

There is one passage in Thucydides where the aorist form of the 
verb éué\Anoay is used without complementary infinitive and with 
much the same meaning as here. In iv. 123. 2 occurs the phrase ws 


1 Thukydides, erklart von J. Classen (Berlin, 1877). 

2? Henry Dale, The History of the Peloponnesian War, by Thucydides (London, 1853). 
A new and literal version. 

3S. T. Bloomfield;: The History of Thucydides, Newly Translated into English 
(London, 1829). 

4B. Jowett, Thucydides, Translated into English (Oxford, 1881). See note on vii. 50. 
4 in II, 435. 

5 Thucydides, with an English translation, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library Series’ (London 
and New York, 1923). 
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Tore €ué\Anoay ovikére avévtTwy, which T. R. Mills! renders as follows: 
“never desisting after they had formed the design already mentioned.” 
The passage here under discussion might well be translated: “The 
Athenians, although they had formed their design, were delayed on 
this account.”” But even this rendering does not give the full essence of 
the Greek, for the use of the pluperfect éyeyéynro implies the irre- 
trievable nature of the mistake they were making: ‘‘The delay of the 
Athenians, although they had been on the point of departure, had now 
become on this account a settled fact.”’ 

For the present argument it is important to note that the Athen- 
ians were involved in a considerable delay even after the eclipse, and 
that serious chronological difficulties can be avoided only by assum- 
ing that the Syracusan month Karneios began with the new moon of 
September 12. I have written elsewhere? on the problems of calendar 
correspondence between Athens and Sparta. If we may assume that 
the pan-Doric month Karneios was scheduled to coincide with the 
same lunar cycle in Syracuse and in Sparta, the accompanying revi- 
sion of my earlier table of correspondences must be made (see Table 
II). 


TABLE II 











Karneios 1: Karneios 1: 
Calendar Spartan Attic Number of Date of 
Year Intercalation Intercalation New Moon New Moon 
after after 
Solstice Solstice 
oy ok SR ee (I) Karneios =Metageitnion O Second Aug. 15 
eee O Karneios =Boedromion O Third Sept. 3 
tt ae O Karneios =Boedromion I Second Aug. 23 
I ere (1) Karneios = Metageitnion O Second Aug. 12 
oe | ar (O) Karneios =Boedromion O Third Aug. 31 
|. <r (I) Karneios =Boedromion I Second Aug. 20 
lt: era (O) Karneios =Boedromion O Third Sept 
ee (O) Karneios =Boedromion I Third Aug. 27 
ee (1) Karneios = Metageitnion I Second Aug. 17 
416/4....... (O) Karneios = Metageitnion O Third Sept. & 
7. (I) Karneios = Metageitnion I Second Aug. 25 
aa eee (O) Karneios = Metageitrion O Third Sept. 12 














It is apparent that in 413 B.c. the Syracusan Karneios did actually 
correspond to the Attic Metageitnion, as stated by Plutarch. But 
Plutarch’s statement represents a general rule, and cannot be used as 
evidence in the determination of correspondences for any one particu- 
lar year. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Thucydides, ‘‘Histories,’’ Book IV (Oxford, 1909). 
2 “The Spartan Gymnopaidia,”’ Class. Phil., XXVI (1931), 70-84. 











STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION! 
DENTAL TERMINATIONS VI. 2 


WokrDs IN -das AND -Ons 


By DorotrHEea CLINTON WoopworTH 


HE a-stem words in -éys or -das thus far collected reach a total 
ik 3,073, of which only 154 are common nouns and adjectives. 

Of the more than 2,900 proper names the large majority were 
found in Pape’s Eigennamen and in the indexes of the Inscriptiones 
Graecae; further additions will probably be found in each new epi- 
graphical collection. This enumeration counts all dialectic variations 
separately, except that no distinction has been made between the 
terminations -dns and -das. More than 2,000 names end in -tdns (tdas), 
a little over 600 in -aéns (-adas), 116 in -véas; of the remaining group, 
about 95 are names in -ndns, -vdns, and -wédns, showing first-declension 
forms alternating with forms from o-stems; there are also scattering 
words in -Bdns, -ydas, -55as, -edns, -odns, -pdns, and -cdns. While some 
of these latter are place-names (mainly foreign), the great mass of 
names in -dns and -das belongs to the class of patronymics, which may 
be taken to include a few similar words like names of tribes and ethni- 
ca. No discussion of the proper names will be attempted in this paper, 
except in so far as is necessary to explain the common nouns and ad- 
jectives. 

I. This termination shows a very different distribution from that of 
-dos -dov and -da -5n; it is mainly a suffix of Greek origin. The follow- 
ing groups may be segregated from those containing the suffix. 

a) Words showing the -5- in the root comprise thirty-one adjectival 
compounds of -zodns, many of them alternating with equivalent com- 
pounds of -zrous or -zod0s; two adjectives derived from oidéw (@potdns 
‘with swollen shoulders’ and yxedvuvoidns ‘with swollen lips’); \axko- 
oxatépons, a variant for -dos (see Class. Phil., XX VII, 257, n. 2); and 
véns ‘poet,’ which Boisacq (s.v. ddetv) refers, with atéy and the like, 
to the base *ayed-. 


1 Cf. Introductory Note, Class. Phil., V, 323 ff. 
{CuassicaL PaiwoLoay, XXVII, October, 1932] 343 
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b) Words of certain or probable foreign origin include Pers. cayya- 
dys or cayyavins ‘messenger’ and doravéns ‘courier’, Celt. dpvidys, 
Egyp. oaydas (-das) or Paydas ‘an unguent’, Pont. camépéns ‘a kind 
of fish,’ Paphlag. yovéns (v.l. for idvén) ‘salsamentum suillum,’ and 
a few others of less definable source: \aéas ‘young stag,’ &Bdns ‘a 
scourge,’ avdas ‘Boreas,’ dpivéns ‘a kind of bread’ or ‘rice’ :dputa. 

c) Words in which this termination is a doubtful reading or a dia- 
lectic variant are: xaradas (also xeddas nullo auctore in L.-S., 8th ed.) 
‘the pit at Sparta into which state prisoners or their corpses were 
thrown,’ which alternates with xavarras or xavéras, and is referred by 
Boisacq to an IE *gaiyrt, with comparison of Ved. kévatas ‘ditch’; 
papyapiins, Ionic for -irns ‘pearl’; widas in Hesychius, defined as 
ov56s, and plausibly emended to 4ds, since it is out of alphabetical 
order as it stands. 

II. a) The class largely represented in the -dos -dov and -da -dy 
words, in which the -6- appears to be a root-determinant, is almost 
entirely lacking in this list. Two nouns of doubtful etymology may 
perhaps be thus explained: BadX\axpad5ar, cited by Plutarch as a nick- 
name for boys at Argos, may possibly mean ‘pear-throwers’ : dxpas 
‘wild pear’ (ef. &axepdos, Class. Phil., XX VII, 258); xAnéns ‘eunuch’ is 
explained by Boisacq (s.v. xAvd7) as probably a contamination of xA16- 
(from IE *gheléi) with xné- (see ibid., p. 262). Hesychius defines 
xAndaw by xdrddw. 

b) With the exception of a few doubtful cases, all the rest of these 
words, an even hundred in number, show the -dns -das patronymic 
suffix. The history of this suffix has been much discussed.! Authorities 
agree in referring its origin to the corresponding feminine patronymic 
in -.6-, -a5-, which, as shown by numerous common nouns, must earlier 
have had a more general significance, being specialized to the feminine 
in personal names as a corollary to the spread of the masculine type. 
Brugmann-Thumb (Gr. Gr.‘, p. 240) say that collectives in -da- seem 
to have been the starting point for the group of masculine names. 
There is apparently no accepted explanation of the -6- in the feminine 
form; Hirt (Hdb?., p. 380) says that the d appears ‘‘z.T. ohne wesent- 


1 Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik, IV (1913), 240, and authorities there 
cited; Debrunner, Griechische Wortbildungslehre (1917), pp. 189-93; Hirt, Handbuch der 
griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre® (1912), pp. 380 ff.; Smyth, Greek Grammar for Col- 
leges (1920), pp. 233-34. 
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liche Verainderung der Bedeutung”; Debrunner (Gr. Wortbildung, p. 
189), after discussing the -5- in a few special groups, says, ‘Im Ue- 
brigen scheint allerdings -5- meist eine fiir uns bedeutungslose Er- 
weiterung zu sein.” 

The development of the suffix from the simple -da- seems to have 
been due to successive abstractions of different terminations: a form 
like Bopea-6ns would generate a suffix -adns; this in turn, added to stems 
in -co- (with loss of 0), gives Oeor.-adns, which produces an -vadys, 
subsequently added to certain consonants, as in Pepnr-cadns, IIndn(F)- 
ta6ns. Similarly -v6-, originally an u-stem-+6, produces an -tdys, which 
from Homer on we find freely added to o-stems, with loss of 0, and to 
consonant stems. (In Boeotian and some of the Northwest Greek 
dialects, -das is added directly to v-stems: KXewvdas as against Attic, 
etc., KXewvidns.) Often the choice between the suffixes, as thus mul- 
tiplied, seems to be determined on metrical or merely euphonic 
grounds. The extension of usage whereby the name in -dyns came to 
be generally given arbitrarily, without reference to the actual father’s 
name, was an early and natural development. 

The use of the suffix -dys -das in common nouns and adjectives de- 
veloped out of its use as a patronymic. This will appear from a con- 
sideration of the several types of formation. 

1. A few of the words are compounds of proper names with this 
suffix: didofovkvdidns, durapioreidns, direvpiTidys (the last the name 
of a comedy by Axionicus), and ravouvpy:rmapxiéns ‘knave-Hippar- 
chides,’ used as a comic appellative by Aristophanes. 

2. A larger group consists of nouns in -1dys formed from common 
nouns, mainly consonant and o-stems, on the model of the ordinary 
patronymics in -ins. Some of these might be regarded as proper 
names with transferred meaning: dpxwvidas ‘oak tree,’ cited from 
Plato Comicus, would seem to be a humorous application of a person’s 
name. I am inclined to think that imzox\eidns, used by Aristophanes 
for ‘pudendum muliebre,’ is a similar adaptation of a personal name, 
perhaps with punning reference to immos, which Hesychius says was 
used in the same sense, and which Aelian uses to mean ‘a lewd woman.’ 
To this group probably belong two words which Hesychius cites as 
Laconian: tpov@wvridar: efdos Kpoxwrod and &Bpavidas: kpoxwrots. The 
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former is explained by Meineke! as a word for effeminate garments, 
derived from Tpi@wy, a name given to Ptolemy Euergetes from his lux- 
urious habits. The use of the patronymic form in a word for garment 
is paralleled by the feminine ’I@ixpariées ‘a kind of shoes’ and others. 
Schmidt (Philol., XIII, 217) adopts a similar explanation for a8pavidas, 
which he would change to a48pav- or aBpwr-, and ascribe to an other- 
wise-unknown Habron, nicknamed, like Ptolemy, from his effeminacy. 

On the borderline between common and proper noun is kevraupiéns, 
used by Lucan as an epithet or appositive with im7zos to mean ‘a Thes- 
salian horse.’ A few other common nouns distinctly show the patro- 
nymic meaning, as Baovdeténs ‘a prince.’ tatpdbev ropdnxidar, which 
words Meineke? thinks are from some satyr drama, Hesychius some- 
what obscurely glosses with 67. rarépwy eiciv dvwv hurovor—which 
perhaps means that the 7ucdvor were called ropéaxidar because their 
fathers, the d6vor, were called *répdaxes.2 Other words in which the 
patronymic idea may not be entirely extinct are dxuovidns: akuwv 
‘thunderbolt’; Boayidns, epithet of Heracles: Boayés ‘herdsman’; 
kuvnyidns: Kuvnyos ‘leader of hounds, hunter.’ éyxetéa:, defined by 
Hesychius as rnpntal daveiwr, belongs to this group if from éyxos, but 
the semantic connection is not apparent. Boidns ‘like an ox’ (Menan- 
der) is a contamination, perhaps deliberate for comic effect, of the pa- 
tronymic suffix with the common adjectival type in -eédns meaning 
“like.” 

With further attenuation of the suffix we find a group of words 
similarly formed but apparently identical in meaning with their sim- 
plex nouns. These are: 7yeuovidns ‘leader’: jyeuwv, xorpavidys ‘ruler’: 
Kolpavos, wevOepidns ‘father-in-law’: revOepds, ypaypo- or ypayparod.- 
dackandtdns ‘schoolmaster’ : ypauwarobidacxanos , Spameriéns (-das) ‘run- 
away’ :Opamérns, kAerridns ‘thief’ :xrérrns, KAwmidns ‘thief’: xray. Some 
of these may convey an expressiou of contempt. Most of them, being 
used in poetry, can perhaps be explained as due to metrical exigencies. 
In support of the history of the suffix as given above, one may note 
that several of these words have feminine forms in -ts (e.g., dpaméris 

1 Philol., XII, 622. He emends to tpudwridar. 

2 [bid., XIII, 550, emending cod. zpodixadac to ropdaxidac. 


3 Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss*, II, 1, 499, on suffix -ax-: ‘‘Benennung von Lebewesen 
die, wie véat, den Begriff des Veriichtlichen haben.” *zépéaé:aopén; cf. also évémropéov 
‘cotton-thistle.’ 
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and xAémtis), which would seem to have influenced the masculine for- 
mations in -.éns, for otherwise we should expect -adys from the a-stem 
masculines cited. 

3. Common nouns in -aéns are generally derived from feminine 
nouns either in -a or in -as (-ados); sometimes both feminines occur. 

Antadns = aixuadrwros ‘captive’: Anin, Ionic for Aelia ‘booty’: Anas 

poetic fem. of Anidios ‘captive’ 

adtadns ‘seaman’: adras ‘belonging to the sea’: aXia ‘salt-cellar’ 

ox.adau ‘shady branches’: ox.ds ‘shelter’: ox. ‘shade’ 

Oadapuniadns ‘son of the den’—comic name for the tunny:@addaun? 

pnxeadns (pnxadns) ‘one who threw convicts into the sea’: paxia 

(Ion. pnxin) ‘the sea breaking on the shore’ (Boisacq, s.v. pacow) 
vyevvadas ‘noble, generous’: yévva poetic for yévos 

éuBadas ‘cobbler’ :éuBas ‘shoe’ (ef. éuBados, éuBaddr) 

payaéns ‘a foreign musical instrument,’ variant for wayadts: wayas 

(-a5os) ‘the bridge of the cithara’ 

(Though these words are probably Asiatic, they are pertinent be- 
cause the variant waydadns was probably formed on the analogy of other 
pairs in which -as and -adys were felt to be related.) 

Mepuvadns, a word of obscure meaning in OP 1802. 3. 46, glossed 
Mepuvadar: of Tpiopxot, is perhaps to be derived from pepuvds ‘a sort 
of hawk’; tp.dpx7ns also means ‘a sort of hawk or buzzard’ in addition 
to its meaning ‘very lecherous.’ As a proper noun, this word is the 
name of the Lydian royal family from Candaules to Croesus. It is, 
therefore, perhaps similar in origin to some of the examples under (2) 
above, and may be intended as a sort of pun. We should of course ex- 
pect *uepyvidns from peppvds, but, even apart from the influence of 
the proper name, such variations are not surprising after the suffix 
comes to be regarded as -adns instead of -dns. 

4. The following group is like the two preceding, except that the 
words are derived from adjectives instead of nouns. Senantically they 
are in general adjectives indistinguishable from their simplex forms, 
but some of them have become appellatives used substantively. 

From consonant-stem adjectives: ebdpovidns ‘son of Night (Ev@povn)’ 


1 See Class. Phil., XXVII, 264, n. 3. 


2 This is perhaps an imitiation of the metronymics which appear occasionally among 
the proper names; cf. esp. Edpwrniaéns. Antddns has the same formation. 
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belongs in form to eppwv, but as to meaning cf. note on Padayniadns 
above. 

modvxapeldns (-xapibdas) = xaptéoraros : ToAvxXapys 

dvopevidns ‘hostile’ : duapevns 

evyevidas ‘well-born’: ei’yevns (metri gratia) 

evVrarpidns ‘of noble sire’: ebzarpus 

Kaxotratpioas ‘of a mean sire’: kakdTarTpts 

Similar formations by analogy with the o-stems in -ys are made from 
a-stem adjectives: 

Oupuridns ‘flavored with thyme’ :@uyirns 

orovdapxnons ‘son of a placeman’:o7ovdapxns ‘eager for office’ 

From o-stem adjectives: 

nuepions ‘mellow’ (of wine or of Bacchus): juepos ‘tame, cultivated’ ; 

ef. #uepis ‘cultivated vine’ 

évrouidns ‘having the corpse cut for burial’:évrouos ‘cut up’; ef. 

évrouis ‘incision,’ esp. as made in corpses 

novxidas ‘at ease’: javxos 

grrapxidns ‘fond of rule’: didapxos 

ovxotpayions ‘fig-nibbler’: cuxorpayos ‘fig-eating’ 

tmpocaywyibns' ‘tale-bearers’ (Sicilian spies): rpocaywyés ‘bringing 

up’ 

Perhaps also €(u)umopidar (Hesychius)* pérorkou:éupopos ‘partaking 
in’ (but Herwerden considers this a corrupt reading, referring to éu7ro- 
pioae * wérouxor and éu7rdptos * wéToLKos). 

Following the analogy of proper names in -vos, dé&vos forms de&a6ns. 
We also find, irregularly, yavoddas ‘false’ from ‘yavods ‘twisted’; 
this is a parallel to the supposed formation of wepyvadns from pepuvos 
above. 

xiBdns ‘rascal, handicraftsman,’ i.e., ‘a clipper of coins,’ is excep- 
tionally:formed with no vowel, ultimately from xi8os ‘dumb,’ but 
more directly influenced by xiBdos ‘dross or alloy of gold’ and KxiBdndos 
‘adulterated, spurious.’ 

5. Only two words in -dns appear to be related to the adverbs in 
-dov, -nv (see Class. Phil., XX VII, 265). These are: Badns (Baddns) ‘a 


1 This word may be an error for the feminine form; ef. Arist. Pol. 5. 11. 7, where 
these spies are called ai roraywyides. 
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press’: Badnv ‘by walking’ and dpiorivéas ‘a title at Sparta’: aporiv- 
dnv ‘according to merit.’ 

6. A group comprising more than thirty words has the patronymic 
suffix added to a combination of stems or in combination with another 
suffix. Such words have already been mentioned, especially under the 
fourth heading; but I have somewhat arbitrarily distinguished cases in 
which -.édns or -adns was added to an existing compound word, as 
ypappatodibaoxados ‘teacher’ (under 2 above), or dvgperns, orov- 
dapxns, svxoTpayos, etc. (under 4 above), from the following cases in 
which the compound words do not appear in the lexicons without the 
-6ns suffix. Many of the similar words already cited are of early usage 
in a derogatory sense, as Kaxowatpidas (Alcaeus), suxorpayidns (Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax), and orovéapxiéns (Aristophanes); hence it seems 
evident that the following group was built up by extension of the 
foregoing, especially by the comic and epigrammatic poets; we find a 
number of such innovations, with distinctly comic intention, used by 
Aristophanes. The types of formation show considerable variety. 

From combinations of two or more nouns we have: Aoradapxiéns: 
Aoras, apxn, and prcOapxidns ‘hereditary candidate for paid office’; 
these are clearly formed after orovéapxidns. peCouadidns (Schol. Il.) 
‘with cheeks like apples’: pé0os ‘face,’ ujdov ‘apple’ and eidouadidas,! 
given in the new L.-S. as “‘fair-cheeked(?),” which is more probably, I 
think, formed like the preceding from eidos in the sense of ‘complex- 
ion’ (ef. Hp. Aér. 5, etdea ebxpoa Te kal dvOnpa). A triple-stemmed noun 
compound of obviously comic function is cadmruyyo\oyxuTnvadat 
‘lance-whiskered trumpeters.’ 

In the following words the second stem is perhaps nominal, though 
of verbal force: fopodopmidas ‘supping in the dark’: fddos, ddp7ov 
(Sopméw); oradudokAoTidns ‘grape-stealer’ : KAwyY; AoTadaprayiéns 
‘dish-snatcher’: ap7aé (aprafw). . 

Words which add the suffix to a compound of noun and verb are: 
Bovdoxoridns, a word formed on the analogy of dnudxozos ‘demagogue’ ; 
épuoxomiéns ‘Hermes-mutilator’; ypewxomidns ‘one who cancels his 
debts’ (cf. xpewkxoréw)—all from xdrTw. ddpvavacraciins ‘one who 


1 Hesychius’ ldouadtadac’ of ras SYers Koowovpevor is accordingly, I think, an error in 
meaning, as according to Schmidt it should be in form eldouadlbac. 
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raises the eyebrows in scorn’: dvagraw. Oepoxouidns ‘full of lice’: 
xouéw. (In accord with the comic force of all these words, I think this 
means ‘son of a louse-tender,’ from a hypothetical *@Oe:poxduos analo- 
gous to immoxdyos ‘groom’; cf. Ar. Pax 74 immoxopeiv kavOapor ‘to groom 
a beetle.’ This interpretation makes unnecessary Blaydes’ emendation 
{Herw. App.] to dAecpoyouténs.) 

yevecoovAdexTadns ‘beard-gatherer,’ oyoovAXextadns ‘plagiarist,’ 
oTwptogvArekTadns ‘gossip-gleaner,’ also paxwooupparradns ‘rag- 
stitcher,’ and dpxoyAurraéns ‘place-hunter,’ all show a formation 
from the stem of the verbal in -ros. The a is perhaps due to the 
existence of such a-stems as pamrns ‘cobbler,’ or may be simply in 
the abstracted suffix as already seen in defadns, ete. 

Compounds with a verbal element first are rare and late. In Anth. P. 
we find gidoyaoropiéns ‘glutton’ and (nrapernoraéns ‘virtue-seeker’ 
(which also shows an extra suffixed element); and in a fragment of 
Cercidas (OP 1082. 1 [I], 7]) re@vaxoxadkidas ‘hoarder of dead wealth’— 
on which Hunt (ibid., VIII, 52) comments that it is “perhaps not im- 
possible for such a bold coiner of words as Cercidas.”’ 

A group of words containing irregular or double suffixes, like (n7a- 
petno.adns above, perhaps shows a continuation of the abstracting 
process by which successively longer suffixes were formed. immaniéns 
is used by Theocritus for imzeds, perhaps influenced by the late poetic 
adjective irmadéos, but quite probably after the analogy of the frequent 
proper names like Tavradiéns, "Oradtdns, Aadadidns, etc. Similarly 
another innovation of Cercidas, revntvAidas, may come from an un- 
attested *zevnrudos, but could have been independently formed after 
MedvAténs, etc. (My list of proper names includes about twenty in 
-vAidns exclusive of -GovAidns.) The most far-reaching extension of the 
suffix is -wvidns, which is naturally very frequent in proper names be- 
cause of the numerous descriptive personal names in -wv. In Aristoph- 
anes we have orpatwvidys (L.-S. ‘son of a gun’) from orparos with- 
out any intermediate *orparwv. A curious result is that Plautus, in 
forming Graeco-Latin hybrids for comic effect, nearly always uses 
-onides (twice short 0, four times long 0) in such barbarisms as wirgi- 
nesuendonides ‘seller of maidens’ and pultiphagénides ‘pulse-eater.”! 


1 Plautus also uses numerous comic proper names, such as Cluninstaridysarchides 
(Mil. GI. i. 1.14), and at least one other common noun, plagipatidae (Most. 356) ‘able 
to stand blows.’ 
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Isolated words of unusual formation, both of which seem to em- 
phasize comic effect, are: duqveridac (Menander) ‘stupid persons’: au- 
guerei ‘year by year,’ and dupaundadns (Hesychius) ‘hash,’ which may 
possibly be explained as a contamination of &upos and &uafos, both 
meaning ‘sand’ (except that in the antepenult we should expect a 
rather than 7). 

7. The remaining words are a miscellaneous group of late forma- 
tion, doubtful authenticity, or uncertain source. Two are late trans- 
fers to the -dns type: aveyradns ‘first cousin’s son,’ from -dods, -ddos 
(ef. aveyradds, “Words in -dn ete.’’); and dvoxivéns ‘donkey-driver’ for 
évoxivévos. 

-|vavadnv is a truncated word without context in a fragment of 
Sappho (OP 1231. 12. 5), noted by Grenfell and Hunt merely as ‘“‘an 
obscure form.” 

evenldns: avladns: kai 6 Zebs év Kitrpw is explained by Hoffman (ap. 
Herwerden) as i-edtdns = értBovdidns. The suffix will then be attenuated 
and meaningless, as often. 

badkadar: xopds tavdGv. Adxwves—Herwerden would emend to ed- 
adxidar; this, as from evadxns ‘stout,’ would belong to group 4 above. 

iBdns ‘a plug in the bottom of a ship’ belongs with iBavn ‘water- 
bucket’ and ei8w ‘pour’ to a root given by Boisacq (s.v. e{8w) as 
*seig¥-.. The curious thing about this word is that it apparently stands 
alone in employing -éys as a primary suffix. Possibly it could come 
through an adverbial formation from the weak grade of e/8w; compare 
bBdnv from o7-. 

The last four words, all from Hesychius, are very uncertain. 
ynyuptsac- oikrpot is possibly a late derivative of a lost onomatopoetic 
word; the nearest approach to it that I have found is a group of evi- 
dently imitative nouns—yayiAn or yayida ‘magpie’ (St.) and yny7- 
ME, yndvypos ‘fieldmouse’ (Hesych.). 

dvacivins: avarnénots is probably a false reading, as it is difficult to 
see how a word with this suffix could be defined by an abstract noun; 
furthermore, the word in Hesychius is out of its alphabetical order, 
being followed by avaoiA- and dvaciu-. ciomadidar (or cropaxidar)- 
diaydxar (Suudxar): kal 7d wndav apparently refers to the Boeotian 


1 Walde-Pokorny question this and two other proposed reconstructions of the root, 
without giving any acceptable alternative. 
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cavalry, who could also fight on foot. The connection of wndav with 
avarndno.s suggests a possible connection of ovo with -ot- in dvacivéns, 
but no satisfactory explanation is at hand. 

cavabat: caddor. ’Apepias Tovs gecknvous oUTw Kahetabai dnow id 
Maxeddvwy.—This may be etymologically connected with caddo., but 
is probably not Greek in origin. 

The semantic development of this suffix outside of proper names 
may be summarized, from the examples given, somewhat as follows. 
With the patronymic idea as a starting-point, we have first a con- 
temptuous or derogatory implication; compare ‘son of a gun” and 
other similar expressions in colloquial English. From this meaning 
follows a twofold development. First, since many of the words to 
which the suffix was added already had a derogatory sense, the -éns 
word and its simplex were often synonymous, as kAemridns (Phere- 
crates) and xAémrrns; the suffix thus became attenuated and sometimes 
meaningless, being used often merely for metrical convenience, as 
xo.pavidns (Sophocles) and many of the adjectives in group 4. Second, 
from Aristophanes on, the comic writers and epigrammatists felt at 
liberty to coin compounds in -éns for comic effect, most if not all of 
which retain the implication of contempt. This tendency reaches its 
extreme in the hybrid compounds of Plautus, who was very probably 


reproducing a feature which he found prominently used in the New 
Comedy. 

The enormous productivity of the suffix in personal names offers an 
interesting field for future study. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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AESCHYLUS CHOEPHORI 770-74 
WITH A CONSIDERATION OF TITOKPIZI2! 


By Matcoutm MacLaren, JR. 


SHORT passage in the Choephori of Aeschylus, verses 770-74, 
has caused scholars much trouble. Codex M gives these 
verses in the following form? 

—wph viv ov tratr’ ayyere Seordrou orien: 
GAN’ abrov éNeiv, wo AdeuavTwo KAVHL 
&vwx8’ dcov TaxioT’ ayabbvon ppert: 
éy ayyédw yap KpuTtoo dpbdven dperi- 

—édn’ 7 ppoveia eb Tét0t viv Hyyedpévors 


In 770 orivye: has been changed to orvye? by a second hand, known 
as m. 

There follows a list of the significant testimonia and emendations: 
770 vuv editors, &yyedXe Robortello, oréyer J. Wiel; 771 ddeuavrwv 
Hartung; 772 raxiora yaboton ppevi Turnebus, raxuota ynbovon 


Pauw, Paley (1889) deletes this verse; 773 év ayyé\w yap kurrds dpfod- 
tat Novos Schol. Ven. B on Homer II. xv. 207,3 xpurrés dp0o0trat Ad-yos 
Schol. Townl. on Homer JI. xv. 207, Eustath. on Homer II]. xv. 207, 
kuptos Weil, év ayyé\w yap KpuTros d6p8woe dpéva Heath, Verrall de- 
letes this verse; 774 rotow évreradpyévors Wecklein. 

Although the manuscript tradition for this passage is very faulty, 
textual corruption cannot be regarded as the main source of the diffi- 


1In writing this paper I have had the benefit of much advice and assistance from 
Professor Edward Capps. I wish to express my thanks to him for his help. 

2 The Choephori is found in only two of the manuscripts considered worth mentioning 
by recent editors: the Mediceus (M) and the Guelferbytanus (G). Of all the manu- 
scripts of Aeschylus, M is the oldest and much the most important. As far as the 
Choephori is concerned, G resembles M very closely. Haupt (ap. Hermann, Aeschylus, 
pp. vi-vii) and Tucker (The Choephori of Aeschylus, p. lxxix) believe G to be a direct 
copy of M, at least throughout the Oresteia; Hoernle (Notes on the Text of Aeschylus, 
p. 73) supposes M and G to be careful copies of one manuscript not now extant. What- 
ever attitude we take toward this question, the fact remains that modern editors con- 
cede no authority to G. Wellauer reports G as reading &yafobcp in 772. He and Her- 
mann quote 4AX’ # as the reading of G in 774. No other differences between M and G in 
this passage are cited by these editors. 

3 Here the verse is assigned to Euripides. 
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culties in these verses, for the true readings have been recovered and 
the corruptions in the manuscripts have been explained. In these five 
verses there are no less than nine words or phrases which are appar- 
ently ambiguous in reference or meaning. We must realize that this 
passage comes at a crisis in the action of the play, and that instructions 
of vital importance are being given to one of the characters. Conse- 
quently we can hardly suppose that Aeschylus intended any ambigu- 
ity when he wrote these words. It is my belief that a more careful 
study of the passage than has heretofore been accorded it will lead to 
a definite and satisfactory interpretation. There are at least three 
reasons why such an interpretation has not yet been given. First, the 
traditional punctuation has led to a misunderstanding of the sentence 
structure. Second, a certain presupposition which is altogether with- 
out foundation has frequently been permitted to go unchallenged.' 
Third, no one has given due consideration to the acting (i7éxpuors) 
which must have accompanied the delivery of these verses. If we 
remind ourselves constantly that this passage exemplifies the tzoxpi- 
Tux A€ks, that is, the style particularly suited to acting, we shall be 
greatly assisted in our attempts to find the correct interpretation. 

The subsequent discussion will be divided into three sections. In 
Section I the text will be considered; in Section II, the interpretation; 
in Section III, a particular problem, namely, the relation of this pas- 
sage to Homer JI. xv. 206-7 and to Pindar Pyth. iv. 277-79. 

Concerning matters of both text and interpretation there are great 
differences of opinion among the editors. There is neither a text nor 
an exegesis which by virtue of general acceptance may properly be 
considered a vulgate. For a starting-point, Smyth’s recent edition 
will serve as well as any. 

First, however, it is in place to review briefly the dramatic situation. 
Orestes, representing himself as a stranger from Phocis, has given to 
Clytaemnestra? a false report, announcing his own death. She has 
issued orders that Aegisthus be told to come with a bodyguard to 
hear the news directly from the supposed stranger. Orestes’ old nurse, 
deceived and saddened by the report, is on her way to carry out this 
order. It is essential to the success of Orestes’ plans for vengeance that 


1Cf. p. 359, n. 2. 


2 For the spelling cf. Verrall, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Introd., p. xv, n. 1. 
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Aegisthus come unattended. Accordingly the Chorus intercepts the 
Nurse and orders her to tell him to come by himself, without a body- 
guard.! The Chorus realizes that specific instructions to come without 
a bodyguard will be likely to arouse the distrust of Aegisthus, and that 
therefore the Nurse must in some way make this message seem plausi- 
ble to him. It would be most natural and least likely to awaken sus- 
picion if she were to avoid all mention of a bodyguard, one way or the 
other. The Chorus, however, cannot risk silence on this point. The 
bodyguard must be eliminated, and still Aegisthus must suspect no 
foul play. 
I 
Verses 770-74 are the subject of this discussion; verses 734-43, 
764-69, and 775-82 are also quoted here in order to give the exact con- 
text. These verses are given in Smyth’s edition as follows: 
TPO@OD = Alyiodov 7) Kparovoa rots E€évors Kadeiv 734 
brws TaXLOT’ Gvuryev, Ws TapéaTepor 
avip am’ avipds tiv vedyyeATov parw 
€Nav wiOnrar THvde, weds Mev oiKéTAs 
GerookvOpwrav évTds dbupatwv yéedwv 
KeUOova’ éx’ Epyous Suatrempaypevors Kadas 
Kelvyn, Sduous 5€ Totade TayKaKws Exe, 740 
dnuns bo’hs Hyyedar oi Eévor Topas. 
7H dn KAbwvy éxetvos edppave? voor, 
ebr’ dv winrar wdOov..... 


aTeixw 5’ éx’ Gvipa tavie AvavTnptov 764 
oixwy, Oéd\wv 6€ rovde rebaeTar NOYor. 
XOPOZD ras obv Kedever viv podetv Eotadpévor ; 
TP. 7 rds; A€y’ adds, ws uaIw cadéarepor. 
XO. ei Edy Noxirais etre Kai wovorTiB7 
TP. aye xerever dopuvpdpous d7dovas. 


XO. un vuv od radr’ ayyedXe Seororou oriye: 770 
GAN’ abrov éOety, ws AdeuavTws KAUN, 
avwx8’ Sc0v TaxroTa ynbovon dpevi. 
év ayyéA\w Yap KuTTos dpfovrat Oyos. 


1 Cf. el Ebv Noxlrats, etre Kal wovoortBH (768) and 4A’ abrov ety (771); here abrév 
implies yévoy as in Ar. Ach. 504, Thesm. 472, and often. 
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GAN’ 7 ppovets ed rotor viv nyyeAuévots ; 
GAN’ € Tporraiay Lebs Kax@v Onoe. more. 
kal mas ; ’Opéorns édmis otxerar Sduwr. 

olmw: KaKds ye wavTis Gv yvoin rade. 

Ti gs ; Exes TL TV AENeyuerwn Jixa ; 


&yyern’ lodoa, mpaoce Tameoradpeva. 
pede Oeotaw dvrep av wédn Tépt. 
GAN’ elu kal gots Tadra meigouar AOyo.s. 


£ wy 


yévoto 5 ws &piora obv Oedy Sdce. 


Smyth gives the following translation: 





775 


780 


Nurse: My mistress bids me summon Aegisthus for the strangers with all 
speed, that he may come and learn more clearly, as man from man, these 
tidings that have just arrived. Before the servants, indeed, behind eyes 
that made sham gloom she hid her laughter over what hath befallen happily 
for her—but for this house, the news so plainly told by the strangers spells 
utter ruin. He, I warrant, on hearing it, will rejoice in heart when he hears 


the story... 


Cuorvus: How then arrayed does she bid him come? 


N.: How—arrayed? Say it again that I may catch thy meaning better. 


C.: With his guards or, maybe, unattended. 

N.: She bids him come with his retinue of spearmen. 

C.: Nay, do not thou give this message to our hated master; but with all 
speed and with a cheerful heart bid him come himself, alone, that he may 
be told without alarm. For in the mouth of a messenger a crooked message 
is made straight. 


QAAZNZAS 


: What! Art thou glad of heart at the present news? 

: Why not, if Zeus at last may cause our ill wind to change? 
: Nay, how can that be? Orestes, the hope of the house, is gone. 
: Not yet; he were a poor prophet that would interpret thus. 
: What sayest thou? Dost thou know ought beyond what has been told? 
: Go, give thy message! Do what is bidden thee! The gods have care for 


that whereof they care. 


+ 


ZA 


out for the best! 


But I am on my way to fetch the man who wrought 
the ruin of the house, and glad enough will he be to hear these tidings. 


.: Well, I will go and do thy bidding. With the gods’ blessing may all turn 


The first question pertaining to the text is raised by viv M, in 770. 
This should be changed to vuv, in accordance with a rule of “some of 
the old Grammarians,”’ who “distinguished viv from yur, vu, confining 
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the former to the strict sense of Time, and the latter to that of Se- 
quence or Inference, = 67 or odv. And this rule has been followed by 
later editors of the Trag. and Ar., with or without the authority of 
the Mss” (Liddell and Scott’, s.v. viv). 

Robortello’s correction to a&yveAXe (770) is obvious for metrical 
reasons. Furthermore, the second aorist #yyeXov is a rare and late 
form. An a&yvyeX’ of M, in 779, has been similarly corrected by the 
same scholar. 

Taxicr’ ayabdvon dpevi (772) raises a question. Nothing can be 
made of this jumble as it stands. There is a choice between rax.orTa 
yabovon ppevi (Turnebus) and raxiora ynfoven dpevi (Pauw). We need 
have no hesitation in choosing ya$ovoy, the reading nearer to that of 
M;; for there is no lack of forms showing a instead of 7 in the iambic 
trimeters of Aeschylus.! Examples (cf. W. Aly, De Aeschyli copia 
verborum capita selecta, pp. 3 ff.) are: "A@ava Sept. 487, Hum. 235, 443, 
892, Bards Cho. 571, yayuopos Suppl. 613, Hum. 890, yamedov Prom. 829 
yaroros Pers. 621, Cho. 97, 164, yardpuos frag. 196, 3 (Sidgwick), datos 
Prom. 354, dapés Suppl. 516, Prom. 648, 940, éxart Pers. 337, Ag. 874, 
Cho. 214, 701, 996, Hum. 71, 759, ebvarnprov Pers. 160 (in a trochaic 
tetrameter), ixeraddxes Suppl. 713, vaios Pers. 279, 336, mapdaopos 
Prom. 365. In view of these examples we accept yaovoy, which is 
nearer to the reading of M, in preference to yyfovcy. 

The impossible dp96ven dpevi (773) of M is explained by the similar 
ending of 772, yaovon gpevi. As Musgrave saw, the true reading 
dpAodrat Novos is preserved in notes on Hom. JI. xv. 207 by a scholiast 
and by Eustathius, who quote 773 and assign the verse to Euripides. 
The note of Eustathius looks like an expansion of the scholion, and 
should not be regarded as an independent piece of evidence. 

Although the ancient authority for xur7dés (773) is not strong, this 
reading is much to be preferred. It is found only in certain manu- 
scripts of Homeric scholia.2 Every other source of the text gives 


1 Whether these forms are ‘‘Old Attic’ (cf. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 3) or 
Doric is a question with which we are not concerned. 


2 T have not been able to determine how many of the manuscripts of the scholia give 
xumros. Dindorf (Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem, IV, 85) reports xu7rés as the reading 
of Ven. B. This he corrects to xpumrés in his text. For his corrections he makes use of 
five other manuscripts (ibid., III, praef., ix), the most important of which, the Town- 
leyanus, reads xpumrés, according to Maass, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem Town- 
leyana, II, 119. This editor (ibid., I, praef., xviii) criticizes Dindorf for emphasizing the 
importance of Ven. B over that of Townl. 
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xpurrés. However, the extreme rarity of the word xu7rés is an argu- 
ment in its favor. An original xurrés might have become xkpurroés 
either through accident or through design, whereas only an accident 
could have turned an original kpurrés into xurrés. Furthermore, the 
verb dp$odrar strongly suggests xumrds, for the metaphor then is very 
neat. A “crooked” (xuvrrés) story more properly than a “hidden” 
one (kpumrés) is spoken of as being ‘made straight’ (6p9ovrar). For 
this meaning of dp0dw ef. Ag. 1475, viv B’&pOwaoas crouaros yrwapuny, 
“Yes, now you have made straight the judgment of your lips’; Thuc. 
viii. 64. 4, EvvéBy obv abrots uadtoTa & €BovXovTO, THY TOL TE AKLVdbYWS 
dpPodabar Kal Tov évavTUwodpevoy Sjuov katadedtoba, ‘What they par- 
ticularly desired, then, had come to pass; the city was set straight with 
no danger to them, and the democracy that would have opposed them 
had been destroyed.” For purposes of translation, if xpumrés is read, 
a mixed metaphor can be avoided by understanding dép§otra: in a 
derived sense, ‘‘succeeds,” a frequent meaning of 6p8dw in the passive; 
ef. Thue. iii. 37. 4, dp80dvrar Ta mdeiw, “They succeed for the most 
part.’’ The context, however, makes it difficult to read xpumrds dp000- 
Tat \oyos in the sense, given by many editors, “‘A secret message meets 
with success” (cf. p. 377). And no matter how we translate ép8ovrat, 
the fact remains that the verb has a definite physical connotation 
in the Greek which makes xu7rés, with its definite physical connota- 
tion, much more suitable than xpumrdés. A gloss of Hesychius, xumrév- 
TaTewoupevoy, is evidence for the existence of the word xumrés. His 
source was not the present passage, as the form of the lemma shows. 
His razrewvoupévor, “lowered,”’ “humbled,” is to be regarded as a meta- 
phorical rendering appropriate to the context in which he found 
xutTov. Apparently the word means “stooping,” “crooked,” ef. xirrw, 
“bend forward.”’ Alberti’s proposed emendation of Hesychius’ xurrov 
(ef. Schmidt, Hesychius, ad loc.) to xvwrov (present participle of 
xvmTw) seems unwarranted. The basis for this change is the supposition 
that Bar. 2:18, xibarov kal aodevody, is the source of the gloss. Most 
editors read xpumrés in 774, but xumrés is preferred in the editions of 
Blomfield, Boissonade, Scholefield, DaPonte, Peile, Conington, Verrall 
who, however, suspects the genuineness of the verse), Tucker, Proctor- 
Kenyon, and Smyth. 

As far as text is concerned, Smyth’s version is accepted with two 
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reservations: first, yaSovon should be read instead of ynfovon; second, 
several important changes of punctuation must be made. These will 
be discussed later.! 

Il 


With regard to interpretation it will not be advantageous to discuss 
successively the views of the passage as a whole held by various edi- 
tors. So many differences of opinion as to details are found that it will 
be better to build the treatment around the points that have occa- 
sioned these differences. These points may be put in the form of a 
series of nine questions. 

1. What is the meaning of deordrov orivye: (770)? 

2. Does ddeyudvrws (771) mean “fearlessly” (i.e., “without feeling 
fear’) or “without inspiring fear’’? 

3. Is it the false news from Phocis or the Nurse’s summons to Aegis- 
thus that is to be understood as the object of kA’ (771)? 

4. Does dc0v raxtoTa (772) refer to the Nurse or to Aegisthus? 

5. Does yabovon dpevi (772) refer to the Nurse or to Aegisthus?? 

6. Is dyyé\w (773) the Nurse or the stranger from Phocis? 

7. Is Adyos (773) the Nurse’s summons to Aegisthus as emended 
by the Chorus, or Clytaemnestra’s original message, or the false news 
from Phocis? 

8. Does dpovets ed (774) mean ‘‘Are you sane?” or “Are you hap- 
py?” or “Are you right-minded?” or “Are you wise?” 

9. Is roto. viv nyyeduévos (774) the Nurse’s revised summons to 
Aegisthus, or Clytaemnestra’s original message, or the false news 
from Phocis? 

All these ambiguities of the written word lead us to the conclusion 
that Aeschylus here relied largely on the skill of the actors (i.e., b1é- 
Kptots) to convey his meaning to the audience. The supposition that 
this passage by virtue of its ambiguities is an example of the bzoxpi- 


1Cf. pp. 364-66. 


2 The possibility that question 4 may not have the same answer as question 5 seems 
to have occurred to very few editors. Conington’s note, “It is not clear whether ynOoven 
dpevi refers to Aegisthus or to the Nurse..... A further question about reference of 
écov raxtorTa is of comparatively little importance, and, indeed depends upon the answer 
given to that just raised,” is a good illustration of this tendency to answer questions 4 
and 5 in the same way. This has been no small factor in obscuring the meaning of the 
passage. Pauw in his edition and Warr and Campbell in their translations are not mis- 
led by this tendency. They give the correct answer to questions 4 and 5. 
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Tiky dé€éts (i.e., the style especially suited to acting) is supported by 
Aristotle, cf. Rh. 1414a, “But where there is most béxprots there is 
least exactness.”! Aristotle, it must be remarked, is here discussing 
brékptots as applied to the orator. He realizes, however, that the 
orator’s artis akin to the actor’s art, cf. Rh. 1403b, “It [i.e., brdxprors] 
came late into tragedy and rhapsody; for the poets themselves acted 
their tragedies at first. And so there is evidently in oratory likewise 
something of this same sort |i.e., something like bidxpuors] as there is 
in poetry.” Therefore, although Aristotle’s observation regarding 
bréxptots and exactness is made with reference to oratory, it is appli- 
cable to the drama also. Our passage with its nine ambiguities is 
surely deficient enough in dxpiPera to afford full scope to twdxprots. 
We shall have occasion to say more on this point later. 

We are now ready to take up the nine problems of interpretation. 
First, what is the meaning of deo7dr0u ariye? A scholiast proposes as 
an answer T@ picoupevy bm’ ’Avyapéuvovos, “to him whom Agamemnon 
hates,” i.e., Aegisthus. This interpretation is properly rejected by 
almost everyone. The scholiast is correct in supposing that the whole 
phrase signifies Aegisthus, but it is hopelessly forced and unnatural 
to refer deo7rérov to Agamemnon. Most editors understand the phrase 
to mean ‘‘to our hated master.’’ This seems entirely satisfactory. For 
the periphrasis cf. Aiyio8ov Bia (Cho. 893), unrpds éuns aéBas (Prom. 
1091), also Sept. 448, 569, 571, 577, 620, 641, 1080. J. Wiel? objects 
for the reason that on this understanding of deorérov oriye: the geni- 
tive is objective, whereas, according to him, in every example of this 
sort of periphrasis the genitive is subjective. This last statement of 
his is erroneous, for in one of the examples just cited, untpds éujs o€Bas 
(Prom. 1091), the genitive is objective. Wiel’s objection is therefore 
overruled, and his proposed change from orivye to oréye is rejected 
as an unnecessary and unjustified emendation. Another possibility, 
suggested but not approved by Wiel, is to take the dative oriye in a 
causal sense, thus, “‘ne tu vero hoc nunties prae odio in dominum.”’ 
H. Weil well describes this as ‘‘louche et déplacé.’’® Paley, in his fourth 
edition, translates, ““Now don’t you tell this with any show of dislike 


1 ANN’ Sov wadiora broxpicews, evrad0a Hxiora dxpiBea evi. 
2 In Observationes in locos aliquot Aeschylios, pp. 48 ff. 
3In Rev. de phil., V (1881), 76. 
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towards your master,” but in his sixth edition he offers the better and 
more usual interpretation, ‘that odious master of ours.” 

The second question is concerned with the meaning of ddeuavTws. 
Verrall, Tucker, and Mazon, following Klausen, see in the words ws 
adeyuavTws KAvy an attempt to prevent Aegisthus from becoming sus- 
picious at being told to come alone. They answer questions 2 and 3 
by taking déeuavrws in the sense “without inspiring fear,’’ and by 
regarding the false news from Phocis as the object of xAvp. They un- 
derstand the Chorus to mean something like this, ‘Tell him to come 
by himself in order that he may hear the news without alarming 
[adeyudvrws] the messenger, i.e., Orestes. Aegisthus is supposed to 
reason that if he should arrive with an armed guard, the messenger, 
becoming overawed, might find himself unable to deliver his message 
correctly.! It is very hard to believe that the adverb ddepudavTws will 
bear this interpretation. In a note Tucker translates as ddepdavTws 
kAvn ‘“‘so-that he may hear the news fearlessly told,” adding by way of 
support a reference to his note on Cho. 433 where the phrase 7d ray 
ariuws is explained as follows: 

The Greek adverb not unfrequently represents a condensation of thought, 
by which it comes to refer not to the manner of the action but to its result 
upon the object of it. Thus Ag. 1242 oéBos w’ exer | kAbovr’ adnOds obdér 
eEnxacpeva (i.e. ob rws KALovTA dare adnOF elvar & KAW), ibid. 792 apr’ dmrouod- 
ows haba yeypappevos (=dore dropuovaos evar), inf. 976 Evvapooay por (sic) 
Bavarov GOXiws? rarpi (i.e. Sore GOALOv airdv yevecBar), 492 alaxpés Te Bov- 
Nevrotow év KaNbppaow (i.e. Sore aioxpa efvar). Eur. Andr. 1053 cadds fxov- 
oas (‘you have heard the truth’). So here the sense is 76 wa@v éXeEas ore &ripov 
airo daivecOar: ‘what you say means utter dishonour.’ 


Let us meet Tucker on his own ground. If xAvovr’ adnOas is equivalent 
to oltws k\vovta ore adnO7 eivar & KAW, then presumably ddewdavTws 


1 Curiously enough there is an Indian proverb to the opposite effect; cf. Hitopadega, 
Book III, fable 4, ‘‘Even when weapons are raised a messenger speaks not falsely; al- 
ways because of his inviolability he is surely a speaker of the truth.’’ The text in the 
second verse is uncertain, but the general meaning is clear from the first verse. 


2 Many editors consider this &40\iws impossible, and change to 40Al~. We need not 
view the resulting 40\i@ warpl (or for that matter the original 40Alws rarpi) with suspicion 
on account of the 40Aiw arpi at the end of 981, three verses below. Many examples of 
similar repetitions (usually involving only one word, however) are given by Herrmanow- 
ski, De Homoeoteleutis quibusdam tragicorum et consonantiis repetitione eiusdem vocabuli 
ab Aeschylo effectis, e.g., ra mpdapopa (Cho. 711, 714), ad@adlay (Prom. 1034, 1037). The 
change to &0Aiw, however, seems unnecessary in view of the other examples in Tucker's 
list of adverbs, to which may be added 7s ratra robrots obk tvavriws Aéyers; ‘Is not your 
plea [radra Néyets] belied [évayriws] by this fact [robrois]?”” (Zum. 642.) 
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kdbn (771) is to be thought of as equivalent to obrws KAbp doe adeivavra 
elvat & kAver. Now it is not the things told that are “fearless,” but 
rather the teller. That is, in order to accept Tucker’s explanation of 
adeyuavTws we must suppose that here, obscured in an adverbial phrase, 
is a transferred epithet, transferred from the teller to the things told 
with the added difficulty that neither the teller nor the things told 
are expressed, and with the still further complication that the ad- 
verbial phrase has an obvious and entirely different meaning (i.e., ‘‘so 
that he may hear without alarm’’). This situation is intolerable. No 
such state of affairs is found in any of the other examples cited by 
Tucker. Consequently, these adverbs cannot be regarded as parallels 
for ddeudvTws as taken in Tucker’s sense. We are accordingly led to 
the conclusion that it is not possible to interpret ddedavrws in the 
sense given by Klausen and Tucker. 

But those who wish to understand as ddeuavTws Kd\vp in Klausen’s 
sense have other resources. Hartung emends ddeuavrTws to ddeudavTwr, 
i.e., ‘from unterrified messengers.” This change is accepted by Blass. 
Verrall, while retaining dd5e.uavTws in his text, writes a lame and un- 
enthusiastic defense of the adverb, and is not unfavorably disposed 
toward the emendation: 

This correction, ...., shows a right view of the sense, and is perhaps 
necessary to the expression of it It may, however, be questioned whether 
ws ademavTws Kvn that he may hear without alarm is not used loosely in the 
sense that he may hear without alarming. I do not think this impossible by any 
means, especially when we consider the speaker and the style of the scene. 


Wilamowitz, understanding ws d&deuavTws xrAvn in Klausen’s sense, 
offers in his edition of 1896 the brief explanation ‘“ddepavTws ac- 
tivisch.” This is far from satisfactory. Apparently Wilamowitz him- 
self has not been satisfied by it, for in his edition of 1914 he abandons 
the adverb and accepts Hartung’s adeavtwy. This emendation is not 
warranted in the slightest degree. It is based on an arbitrary view of 
the sense which Klausen, Verrall, Tucker, Blass, and Wilamowitz 
choose to consider the right one. d&deuavTws does not fit this view of 
the sense, therefore dde.uavtws is changed. Such a procedure would 
be justified only if aéeudavrws, the reading of the manuscripts, should 
cause insurmountable difficulties with the context. No such difficul- 
ties will arise. If ws ddeuavTws KAvdp is given its natural, proper mean- 
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ing, “so that he may hear without alarm,” a perfectly reasonable 
interpretation of the whole passage will result. Consequently it is idle 
either to try to find justification for a forced rendering of ddeuavTws 
or to set about emending the text. 

Our answer has now been given to the second of the nine questions. 
We must next consider the third, whether the news from Phocis or the 
Nurse’s summons to Aegisthus should be understood as the object of 
k\vy. Paley answers this question in the first way: ‘ ‘In order that he 
may hear the news fearlessly, bid him come alone,’ i.e., assure him 
that he has no need of bodyguards, in order to disarm his suspicions.’’! 
This interpretation is not satisfactory, for it fails to meet the objection 
that the ‘“‘assurance”’ that a bodyguard is needless may tend to arouse 
rather than to disarm suspicion. The possibility of answering the 
present question in this way, however, does not stand or fall with 
Paley’s specific interpretation. While we are considering this question, 
we should keep several facts in mind. @s ddeuavTws Kdvp is not to be 
taken in Klausen’s sense as giving the point to airév; the phrase is not 
a part of the message that the Nurse will give to Aegisthus; it is rather 
a part of the instructions given by the Chorus to the Nurse which will 
enable her to deliver the message in such a way that Aegisthus will 


suspect no treachery. Now the manner in which Aegisthus receives 
the news when interviewing Orestes? is of no vital consequence, where- 
as the whole situation turns on his receiving without suspicion the 
Nurse’s bidding to come unattended.* We should, therefore, agreeing 
with Wecklein, regard the Nurse’s summons as the understood object 
of kddn.4 


1 This note is in Paley’s fourth edition (1879). In his sixth edition (1889) he supplies 
‘‘the message’’ as the object of xAdy. By this Paley seems to mean the Phocian’s message, 
not the Nurse’s summons. 


2 As a matter of fact, Orestes has no intention of delivering his message to Aegisthus; 
ef. 571-76: ‘‘But if once I shall pass the outermost threshold of the gate and shall find 
that man sitting on my father’s throne, or if thereafter coming face to face with me he 
shall—mark well!—life and cast down his eyes ere ever he can say ‘“‘Of what land is the 
stranger?” with my swift sword I'll spit him and lay him dead’”’ (Smyth). In spite of 
the fact that the leader of the Chorus knows this, she would resonably be expected to 
keep up in 771 the pretense that the message from Phocis is actually to be delivered to 
Aegisthus. 

3 This point is well emphasized by F. W. Schmidt, Krit. Stud. zu d. gr. Dram., I, 79. 


27 66 


4 This xAbp means “‘hear’’ in the somewhat extended sense of ‘‘hearken,’’ ‘‘give ear,”’ 
“comply”; cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. cAbw, II. Professor A. M. Harmon has kindly called 
my attention to this point. 
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Smyth’s punctuation consists of a colon after orivye and a comma 
after €\Oetv. This may properly be denoted the vulgate. It is not 
good. Let us begin with the second matter, the comma after éAGetv. 
We have seen that ws dbeudavrws xddbp is not a part of the Nurse’s mes- 
sage to Aegisthus, but rather a hint from the Chorus to the Nurse re- 
garding the way in which this message is to be delivered. Thus the 
phrase interrupts after é\@etv the message enjoined upon the Nurse 
by the Chorus. This break in the continuity of the thought should be 
indicated, not by a comma after é\Getv, but by a period. There is no 
such break in the thought after oriyer (770). Consequently the colon 
here should be replaced by a comma. The passage, thus pointed, will 
read as follows: 

un vuv ob Tad’ ayyedde beorbrov ore, 
GAN’ abrov éNeiv. ws dbeudavTws Krdy, 


In addition to the foregoing considerations we may remark that the 
traditional punctuation, by surrounding as ddepavTws KrXvVn with 
commas, puts the phrase virtually in the form of a parenthesis. This 
is most unfortunate, since these words are the keynote of the whole 
situation. Aegisthus must have no suspicions. The present punctuation, 
which sets ws ddeuavTws kr\’p at the beginning of the sentence, gives 
the phrase a suitably emphatic position.! For other examples of this 
order in which a command is preceded by the reason for the command? 
ef. Sept. 237-38, &AXN’ ws roNiTas wi) KakoorAayxvous TLOFs, | ebKndos 
toft...., and Suppl. 930-32, add’ as av eldws évvérrw cadéorepov .... 


A change in the structure of the sentence brought about by this 
punctuation must be observed. With the traditional punctuation 
éNetv depends on &vwx6’; with the revised punctuation this infinitive 
must be taken with a@yyeAXe. For the construction ef. Il. xxiv. 145-46, 
&yyerov Ipudyw .... AboacGar .. . . vidv; Od. xvi. 350, xeivors ayyel- 
Awot... . véeoOar; kur. Hec. 727-28, nryyeure ... . wy Ovyyavew.... 
undév’® ’Apyeiwv; frag. 215 N., maou S’ayyéAdw Bportois | éoOAGv ar’ 


1 Leconte de Lisle gives a translation which seems to have been based on this punctu- 
ation: ‘‘Garde-toi de dire cela & ce maftre que tu hais, mais qu’il vienne seul. Et, pour 
qu’il t’écoute sans crainte, parle-lui d’un air joyeux, afin qu’il se hate.” 

2 Cf. Naumann, De QY particulae apud Aeschylum vi et usu, p. 33. 

3 The context shows that this is undevi, an indirect object of #yyerAe, and not undéva, 
a subject of @ryyavew. Accordingly we have here a case in point. 
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ddOxwr elryern orreipew réxva. Besides this change in the structure of 
the sentence, the punctuation which I have proposed produces a most 
noteworthy asyndeton in 771.1 

Aeschylus affords many examples of asyndeton in commands; ef. 
Sept. 262, aiynaov, & Tadauva, wy} dirouvs PoBea; Prom. 195-98, marr’ 
éxxadupov Kal yéywr’ july doyov, | Toiw AaBwy oe Zeds éx’ airrduart, | 
olTws ariuws Kal mixpas aixiferac: | didatov nuas; Ag. 1267-68, ir’ és 
PObpov- meabvra 0’ G5’ dweiWoua. | &AAnv tiv’ &rns dvr’ Euod wrovTifere; 
Eum. 488-42, érara révd’ duvvabod Yoyov: | eirep weroWas TH Sikn 
Bpéras 7Od€ | joa puAdoowy éorias aus wédas | ceuvds TpocixTwp év TpO- 
mows “Igiovos: | tovros dpelBou maow ebpabés Ti wor; Hum. 586-87, 
eros 5’ dueiBou mpds Eros év péper TiHeis. | Tiv unrép’ eime rpHtor ei 
karéxrovas. Furthermore, we can find for the asyndeton in 771 other 
support which is fully as striking as the evidence just cited. Earlier in 
this paper it was pointed out that this passage is an example of the 
broxpiTikn Aéés, the style peculiarly adapted to acting. It will be 
remembered that this conclusion, based on the indefiniteness and am- 
biguity of the passage, found confirmation in Arist. Rh. 1414a.* In 
Aristotle and in the pseudo-Demetrius‘ we find evidence that asynde- 
ton is a characteristic of the boxpitixy déks; cf. Arist. Rh. 14130, 
“For instance asyndeta, and the reiteration of the same word in the 
written, graphic style ....are rightly disapproved; whereas in de- 
bating the orators do employ them, because they are proper for act- 
ing’”’ (Cope) ;* ibid., ‘“‘And similarly in the case of asyndeton, ‘I came, 
I met, I besought,’ for there is need of bréxprots, and the thing must 
not be spoken as though it were a unit, all in the same manner and 
tone of voice” ;* also the pseudo-Demetrius zrepi éppeveias, 193-94: 

Perhaps more adapted to debating is the asyndetic style, which is also 
described as suited for acting, since acting is promoted by asyndeton. But the 
style suited for writing is more easily read; and this is connected and so to 


1 Asyndeton is thus defined in Kiihner-Gerth, Ausfiihrliche grammatik der griechi- 
schen Sprache, § 546, 2: ‘Ein wirkliches Asyndeton kann nur da angenommen werden, 
wo Siatze, die sowohl in grammatischer als in logischer Hinsicht in gleichem Verhiltnisse 
zu einander stehen und somit einander beigeordnet, nicht untergeordnet sind, ohne 
Konjunktion aneinandergereiht sind.” 

2 Cf. Gollwitzer in Acta seminarii philologici Erlangensis, II (1881), 394-95. 

3 Cf. pp. 359-60. 


4 According to Christ-Schmid-Stiilin, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, I1®, 78, 
the epi épueveias cannot have been written by Demetrius. 


5 Cf. p. 360. 6 Cf. p. 360. 
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speak fortified by the conjunctions. Consequently Menander, whose style is 
for the most part asyndetic, is acted, but Philemon is read. To show that the 
asyndetic style is suited for acting, let this example be cited, “I received! the 
child, I bore it, I am rearing it, my friend.” Thus the disconnected style 
will force one to act even in spite of oneself, on account of the asyndeta. But 
if you should say, using connectives, ‘I received the child and I bore it and I 
reared it’’ you would certainly make it very unemotional by your conjunc- 
tions; and all absence of emotion is unsuited for acting. 

Thus our changed punctuation in 771 with its resulting asyndeton is 
supported. An additional asyndeton occurs in 779, which does not 
surprise us. 

We come now to the fourth problem, the question whether dcov 
Tax.ora refers to the Nurse or to Aegisthus. The editors are not 
unanimous on this point. Verrall construes the phrase with avw x0’, 
referring it to the Nurse. He remarks, “Haste is important; for if 
there were any more delay, Clytaemnestra might despatch a second 
and less corruptible messenger.” Furthermore, the Nurse’s haste in 
delivering the message can perhaps be counted on to impress Aegisthus 
with the urgency of the summons, so that he will come quickly, un- 
thinkingly, and alone. On logical grounds no very serious objections 
can be made to this interpretation. Nevertheless, it seems better to 
accept the second alternative and to refer dcov rax.0Ta to Aegisthus. 
In this case these words become a part of the Nurse’s message. This 
summons will seem natural, guileless, and urgent to him; he will be 
likely to obey it automatically without stopping to think; indeed, if he 
does stop to think, dcov raxuoTa may readily suggest to him that he 
should not take the time to assemble a bodyguard. According to the 
usual punctuation consisting of a comma after éNetv (771), the phrase 
écov rax.oTAa, if referred to Aegisthus, is taken with é\Getv. Our punc- 
tuation, by putting é\0etv back in the preceding sentence, makes this 
impossible.? Therefore we should regard écov rax.c7Ta as an anticipa- 
tion on the part of the Chorus of the exact words to be used by the 
Nurse in her message,* as follows: ‘In order that he may hear‘ your 
summons without alarm, urge him thus, ‘Come as quickly as you 

1 Kock emends to bredefaunrv, “I conceived.” 

2 In this case 4ywx60’ is used absolutely, as in Homer II. vi. 439, xxiv. 140; Od. xvii. 
502, xviii. 7. 

3 Plumptre so regards dcov raxtora in his translation. 

* Cf. p. 363, n. 4. 
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can!’ ’”’! We may point out two considerations which give some slight 
indication that dcov rax.07TAa is better referred to Aegisthus than to the 
Nurse. First, it is necessary that Aegisthus shall not be frightened 
into coming with a bodyguard; this desired result will be accomplished, 
if he is told outright to come quickly, with more likelihood than if 
merely the Nurse’s speed in delivering the summons is relied on to 


1 The leader of the Chorus could easily make it clear to the audience that cov raxiora 
is not a phrase modifying &vw x6’, but rather an anticipatory quotation of the Nurse’s 
message to Aegisthus. He could make this plain by pausing before and after dcov raxi0- 
ra, and by speaking these words in a different tone of voice—in a tone, perhaps, that 
imitates or suggests the Nurse’s intonation. Euripides, in J7 769-79, puts in the mouth 
of one of his actors an anticipatory quotation of precisely the same kind. Iphigenia 
gives to the supposed stranger, Pylades, a letter to be delivered to Orestes, at home, as 
she imagines, in Argos. Fearing that the letter may be lost on the way, she tells Pylades 
its contents, to insure the delivery of her message. She quotes directly, in anticipation, 
the actual words that are to be spoken to Orestes by Pylades. The actor taking her 
part must make clear to the audience the distinction between the words of Pylades’ 
future message and the intermingled current speech of Iphigenia. The passage runs as 
follows: 

Id. adyyedr’ ’Opéory, radi rayayéuvovos: 

“n'y AbNE ohayeio’ émiotéedrer TA5€ 770 
to’ "Iguyévea, rots éxet 5’ ob SG0" En.” 

. mod 8 ear’ exeivn; xarOavota’ jeer radu; 
48’ hv dpas ob pr) Nbyous ExrAnaE Ee. 
“‘xéusoal p’ és “Apyos, & obvamme, mplv Oaveir, 
& BapBapov yijs kal peraornoor Oeas 
opayiwy, ép’ olor tevoddvous Timas Exw.”” 


. IlvAddn, ri A€Ew; od zor’ 5v8’ nipjucba ; 


“*# cots dpaia d®pacw yevjoopa, 
"Opécd’,” iv’ aidfts dvoua dis KAbwy waOps. 
Way translates: 
Ipu.: Say to Orestes, Agamemnon’s son— 
“This Iphigeneia, slain in Aulis, sends, 
Who liveth, yet for those at home lives not—”’ 
: Where is she? Hath she risen from the dead? 


: She whom thou seest—confuse me not with speech:— 
“Bear me to Argos, brother, ere I die: 
From this wild land, these sacrifices, save, 
Wherein mine office is to slay the stranger;’’— 


Or.: What shall I say?—-Now dream we, Pylades? 
Ipu.: “Else to thine house will I become a curse, 
Orestes’’—so, twice heard, hold fast the name. 


This passage, which seems to be in the manner of the bdroxpitix) Aéetts, has an asyndeton 
in 773. 

Probably another example of an anticipatory quotation is drws raxtar’ (Cho. 735; 
ef. p. 375). 
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make him suppose that he must hasten. Second, granting that haste 
is important from the point of view of the Chorus, we cannot help re- 
marking that while an ultimate result of the Nurse’s haste may be 
that Aegisthus will hear her message without suspicion (no other 
news having had time to reach him), nevertheless, if écov rax.0TAa is 
understood as emphasizing this point, the phrase does not have quite 
as definite and immediate a connection with the context (as adeavTws 
Kvn) as it has if understood as referring to Aegisthus. Besides this, 
there is a third and much more compelling consideration in favor of 
referring dcov Trax.07Ta to Aegisthus. If cov raxt07Ta is understood, in 
the way we have indicated, as a direct quotation of the very words the 
Nurse will speak, the whole passage becomes much more vivid and 
dramatic, and much more difficult for the actor to deliver. Inasmuch 
as we have already seen that these verses are an example of the 
broxpiTixh A€Es, this interpretation which enhances their dramatic 
quality is strongly to be recommended. To conclude the matter we 
may state that on logical grounds it is slightly better to refer dcov 
Tax.ora to Aegisthus, and on dramatic grounds it is very much better 
to do so. 

The passage, as far as it has been considered, may now be trans- 


lated. The translation, of course, will be more expanded than the 
original Greek, for we must make clear with words what the actor 
could convey by téxpiots. Translate as follows: ‘Let not that be 
your message to our hated lord, but tell him to come by himself. In 
order that he may hear! your summons without alarm, urge him thus, 


’ 99 


‘Come as quickly as you can. 

Question 5, regarding the reference of yafovon ppevi, next engages 
our attention. As it happens, this question is closely involved with 
all those that follow. Therefore our procedure must be to assume one 
of the two answers to this question, to consider the answers which can 
be given to the remaining questions on this basis,? and then to do the 
same thing with the fifth question answered in the other way.* 

The meaning of the phrase yafovcn dpevi calls for comment. It has 
been shown by Shorey‘ that in tragedy the instrumental or modal 
dative @pevi with an adjective becomes almost a formula, and simply 


1Cf. p. 363, n. 4. 3 Cf. pp. 384-89. 
2 Cf. pp. 369-84, 387. 4In Class. Phil., V (1910), 83 ff. 
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the equivalent of an adverb. Many other datives such as puxj, vow, 
yvaun, kapdia, etc., illustrate the usage. dpevi is of particular interest 
as being an analogue of the instrumental ablative mente, which coupled 
with an adjective is the origin of the romance adverb. A few of 
Shorey’s examples may be quoted here for reference: 

In Aesch. Choeph. 772: ynOovcn dpevi....is virtually laeta mente or 
lietamente. In Choeph. 303: Tpoias avacrarijpas evddtw ppevi, the dative phrase 
means simply gloriosa mente, gloriewsement In Aesch. Persae 374: 
meOapxw ppevi X axdcuws is oboedienter, Italian ubbidientemente 
Aesch. Suppl. 775: evyAwoow ppevi is Italian facondamente; in Choeph. 565: 
pardpa ppevi is giocondamente or allegramente. 
yabovon dpevi (772) accordingly may be rendered ‘“‘with rejoicing.” 

Suppose, then, that yaloton dpevi refers to the Nurse. This is the 
understanding to which I believe we must ultimately come. The 
Chorus tells the Nurse to deliver the message with a show of gladness! 
in order to convince Aegisthus that her intentions are not treacher- 
ous. Wecklein so interprets the phrase. In other words, the Nurse is 
told to indulge in a little taéxpiots on her own account. Verrall? ob- 
jects on the ground that “‘it is difficult to see how the feeling or pre- 
tense of gladness on the part of the nurse could lend credit to her ficti- 
tious message if Aegisthus had conceived any suspicion of it. It would 
be more likely to confirm his suspicion.’’ We must consider this ob- 
jection most seriously. What, we may ask, is the likelihood that 
Aegisthus will conceive any suspicions of the false message? The 
words écov Tax.oTa have a bearing on this point; the Chorus counts 
on the urgency of this command to carry Aegisthus off his feet and to 
hurry him along before he has time to collect his thoughts or to con- 
ceive any suspicions. Also, we must make due allowance for the 
powers of bzréxprots to persuade and deceive, powers to which Longinus 
pays tribute in the following terms; cf. Ars rhet. ap. Spengel-Hammer, 
Rhetores Graeci, I, 194-96: 


brdxptots is an imitation of the real character and feelings pertaining to 
the individual, and a regulation of the body and the manner of speaking ap- 


1 The possibility that the Chorus may be intending to give the Nurse merely a gra- 
tuitous hint to rejoice, with no thought of any influence on Aegisthus, will be con- 
sidered later. As a matter of fact, the Nurse so interprets (or rather misinterprets) 
yabévon dpevi. That this is not the intention of the Chorus is clear from the context 
(ef. pp. 374, 377-78, 380-81, 382, n. 5). 


2 Cf. The Choephori of Aeschylus, App. I, § 21. 
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propriate to the matters at hand. It has very great powers of persuasion, and 
knows how to influence the listener by schemes and subtleties, by devices and 
deceits. Now proof and demonstration convince indeed by necessity, but 
vmdéxprots deceives through trickery, and influences the mind of the judge in 
accordance with the will of the speaker And you will be able to learn 
from tragic and comic actors, the best of them, that is, to what extent their 
use or lack of use of baéxprots produces favor or disfavor. 


We may cite Plut. Dem. xi. 3, otrws Gero [i.e., Demosthenes] uéya mpds 
migtw eivar Tov Tovoy Kal THY brdKpiow T&V NeyovTwY. Tots pev Ob TOA- 
dots broKxpwdpuevos Hpeoxe Oavyaoras. Furthermore, Diodorus I, 76 
mentions 7Hv THs UroKkpicews yonTeiay as a corrupting influence in 
courts of law in Egypt. If Aegisthus has no preconceived suspicions 
of the Nurse’s loyalty, these considerations may be relied on to make 
the success of the deception reasonably sure. Verrall’s objection, 
however, still confronts us. What if Aegisthus has suspicions of her?! 
If he supposes that it is Orestes’ devoted old nurse announcing her 
master’s death? with smiles of joy, will this not seem anomalous and 
highly suspicious? In reply to this we may point out the improbability 
of his identifying the servant summoning him as Orestes’ nurse of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. All those tender offices that the Nurse so 
feelingly recalls in 749-62 were performed long before Aegisthus be- 


came established in the palace. At the time of the Choephori he can 
scarcely have such an intimate acquaintance with the great domestic 


1 As a matter of fact, Aegisthus is living in such complacency that he does not sus- 
pect the arch-conspirators, namely, the Chorus. This is indicated by the scene 838-54 
(where Aegisthus appears on the stage and we learn that the Nurse’s deception has suc- 
ceeded), especially by the question addressed to the Chorus in 847, ri r&vd’ av etrows 
Gore dnroar ppevi ; 

2 Another point is raised by this scene (838-54). Here it is brought out clearly that 
the Nurse included in her summons to Aegisthus an account of Orestes’ death. Why 
does Aeschylus make the Nurse anticipate the Phocians in telling the false news? Surely 
Aegisthus would have obeyed the Nurse’s summons, given in the name of Clytaem- 
nestra, merely to come and interview the strangers. Why should the Nurse give the 
message which is so soon to be repeated by Orestes? A reason seems very obvious. 
Except for the scene 838-54, Aegisthus does not appear in the Choephori at all. Here 
his knowledge of the death of Orestes makes it possible for Aeschylus to put in his 
mouth a specious and insincere lament: ‘‘’Tis startling tidings that, as I hear, are told 
by certain strangers who have come, tidings far from welcome—that Orestes is dead. 
To lay this too upon the house would prove a fearful burthen when it is still festering 
and galled by the wound inflicted by a former murder’ (Smyth). And so, just before 
the death of Aegisthus, we are given a glimpse of the deceitfulness and insincerity of 
his character. In the absence of this touch of characterization, the Aegisthus of the 
Choephori would be a mere figurehead. 
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retinue of the palace as to realize just what functions were performed 
by any individual servant fifteen or twenty years before. 

More will be said about Verrall’s objection later.! It is now time to 
consider some positive evidence in favor of Wecklein’s interpretation 
of ya8ovon ppevi. There are many similar instances in the drama where 
characters hide their true feelings and assume a false mien in order to 
deceive. See especially Soph. El. 1296-1300: ‘And look that our 
mother read not thy secret [i.e., that Orestes, far from being dead, 
has come to avenge his father] in thy radiant face, when we twain 
have advanced into the house, but make lament, as for the feigned 
disaster; for when we have prospered, then there will be leisure to re- 
joice and exult in freedom’ (Jebb).? These words are spoken to Elec- 
tra by Orestes, who has recently made himself known to her. As far 
as development of plot is concerned, this passage corresponds to 
Cho. 770 ff., the situation in each case being that Orestes has dis- 
closed his identity to Electra, plans are being laid for the execution of 
his vengeance, and the first of the two murders is imminent. In EI. 
1296-1300, Orestes, to avoid the mischance of arousing suspicions, 
warns Electra against appearing with a happy face before Clytaem- 
nestra. Thus we see that Sophocles has no scruples about causing 
Clytaemnestra to be deceived by the feigned sorrow of Electra, whose 
sympathies, we may add, are all in the opposite direction from her 
mother’s. The fact that this passage from Electra occurs at a situation 
in the plot corresponding to Cho. 770 ff. is of great significance. No one 
would object to the general proposition that Sophocles in his Electra 
made use of the Oresteia of Aeschylus. When we investigate this 
question, we find so many instances of correspondence in matters of 
small detail, occurring generally in the same context, that we are com- 
pelled to suppose that Sophocles frequently wrote with definite words 
of Aeschylus in mind. For example:* 


1 Cf. pp. 373-74. 
2 obrw 8 Srws wATnp ce wh 'Mvyvwoerat 
padp@ mpoowry vv éwedOdvrow Sdyovs* 
GAN’ ws éx’ Arp ri warny NedeyuErD 
orevat’’ bray yap ebruxnowper, Tore 
xaipew mapéorar kal yedav édevépws. 
3Cf. Flessa, Die Prioritédtsfrage der sophokleischen und euripideischen Elektra, and 
Miss L. Kohn, De vestigits Aeschyli apud Sophoclem Euripidem Aristophanem. The 
majority of the illustrations here cited will be found in these works. Cf. also O. Navarre 
in Rev. des études anc., XI (1909), 101-28. 
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a) The uncommon word 4yAdicua is used of the lock left by Orestes 
(as yet unrecognized by Electra) on Agamemnon’s tomb (Cho. 193 
and El. 908). 

b) Mention is made in both plays of a bronze urn, allegedly con- 
taining the ashes of Orestes; cf. Cho. 686, \éBnros xadkéou TAEvPwWUATa., 
and El. 54, rbrwya xadxdrXevpor, also 757-59, 1113-14, 1158-59. 

c) In Cho. 941 the Chorus describes Orestes as 0ed0ev eb dpadatow 
wpunuevos ; cf. El. 70 where Orestes speaks of himself as rpds Oe@v wpyun- 
pévos. 

d) Regarding Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia we find: Ag. 224- 
25, érha 8’ obv Ourip yevécOar Ovyarpés; 1417-18, veer airod ratéa, 
gurTarny éyuol | wdtv’; and El. 531-33, iv onv Suatpov podvos ‘EAAHvwy 
étdn | Odaa Oeotow, obk tcov Kaywv éuol | AUans, br’ EorEp’, BoTeEp 1) 
TikTovo’ éyw. 

e) Ag. 1343-45, duo wémAnypar.. . . Gor war’ ad&s; El. 1415-16, 
Gor wémAnypar.... @uor wan’ adbus. 

f) Two similar phrases occur in connection with Clytaemnestra’s 
fears arising from her dream: Cho. 524, vuxtirdayxtov beuatwv; and 
El. 410, deiwards tov vuxrépov. 

g) In the kommos of Sophocles’ Electra the rare word éuacxadiabn 
(445) is used to describe the mutilation of Agamemnon’s body; in the 
kommos of the Choephori (which may have been the very thing that 
gave Sophocles the idea of putting a kommos in his Electra), the same 
word appears in the same connection; ef. éuacxadiaAn (439). 

h) Just after Orestes has gone indoors to commit his murders, the 
Chorus in each of the plays delivers a short ode, in conclusion be- 
speaking the aid of Hermes; ef. Cho. 726 ff.; El. 1395 ff. 

i) Electra is described by Orestes, before the recognition, in Cho. 
17-18 as révOe AvypG | tpérovear; in El. 1187 as woddols éurpéroveay 
adyeou. 

Any one of these instances might be explained as a chance coinci- 
dence or as an unconscious adoption of a phrase remembered from the 
stage presentation, and some of them might be regarded as standard 
features which had long since been incorporated into the legend, but 
when, taking into account so much verbal correspondence, we con- 
sider their cumulative effect, it becomes impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that Sophocles was in the practice of using Aeschylus in mat- 
ters of detail. 
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We have, then, this situation: Sophocles warns Electra against 
appearing before her mother gatép@ tpocwmrw, in order that Clytaem- 
nestra may not receive any impression that danger is threatening; 
Aeschylus, at a corresponding point in his plot, tells somebody to do 
something (either the Nurse to bring Aegisthus, or Aegisthus to come 
and interview the Phocians) ya8oicn dpevi. If yaboton dpevi is made to 
refer to Aegisthus, there is no similarity between the two passages at 
all. If we accept Wecklein’s interpretation of yalovon dpevi, the two 
passages offer remarkably similar examples of taéxpio.s. In each case 
a character is told to act in a certain manner (cf. yafovon dpevi and 
patép@ mpoowmw) with reference to another character for purposes of 
deception. Sophocles’ tendency to make use of material found in 
Aeschylus creates a strong presumption in favor of the interpretation 
of yalovon dpevi that brings the two passages together. The least that 
can be said is that El. 1296-1300 makes Wecklein’s interpretation of 
yabovon dpevi a natural one. In view of Sophocles’ borrowing practices 
it seems justifiable, going a step further, to hold that the bréxprors of 
Sophocles points to an iwéxpiots of Aeschylus, or, putting the matter 
the other way around, that Sophocles has here taken over material 
from Aeschylus, as he often does. There is an additional similarity 
between these two passages which we cannot make clear until later.! 

When we compare these two examples of tréxpiois we notice one 
very striking difference. Electra’s feigned sorrow is in accord with 
what her mother, presumably not suspecting that Orestes is alive, will 
suppose to be her true feelings. The Nurse’s feigned joy, however, is 
contrary to what Aegisthus would suppose to be her true feelings, if 
he should happen to be cognizant of her sympathy for Orestes. The 
likelihood that Aegisthus will be aware of the Nurse’s loyalty to 
Orestes is not great, as we have seen (cf. p. 370). As far as Aegisthus is 
concerned, the Nurse is probably just an ordinary servant. He would 
have no reason to know that she had been Orestes’ nurse many years 
before. However, it must be admitted that the deception perpetrated 
by the Nurse would not seem plausible to anyone who should suppose 
Aegisthus to have this knowledge of her past history. It looks very 
much as though Sophocles has considered this to be a weakness in the 
Choephori, and has remedied matters by making Electra act in a way 


1Cf. pp. 381-82. 
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that must seem to Clytaemnestra to be perfectly natural. It is not 
surprising that an imperfection of this kind should be found in the 
Choephori. This is the earliest example, at least in extant tragedy, of 
such an attempt at deception! We may reasonably suppose that 
Aeschylus was not used to writing scenes of this sort, and that the 
Athenian audience was not, as yet, hypercritical in regard to such 
matters. 

It will be well to,call attention to an additional reason for taking 
yabovcn dpevi in Wecklein’s sense. Any other understanding of the 
phrase leads to very serious difficulties in the interpretation of the 
passage. There seem to be three possible ways of taking ya8ovon pevi: 
(1) as bidding the Nurse rejoice in order to deceive Aegisthus, (2) 
merely as bidding the Nurse rejoice, with no thought of any effect 
on Aegisthus, (3) as referring to Aegisthus, and not to the Nurse. The 
first of these alternatives we have just been considering. With regard 
to the second, we must remember that the Nurse needs instructions 
that will enable her to deliver her message to Aegisthus without arous- 
ing his suspicions. If yaovon dpevi is understood as a command to the 
Nurse simply to rejoice, with no bearing on Aegisthus, she then gets 
no help beyond a hint from écov raxto7ra that she tell him to come with 
all speed. This is not adequate. If it were possible for as ddeuavTws 
k\vn to mean “without inspiring fear,” the Nurse could offer Aegis- 
thus this pretext for his coming alone, and our objections to the second 
of these three interpretations of yafovon dpevi would then be removed. 
ws adeuavTws K\vn, however, cannot be understood in this way, as we 
have seen; and the emendation ade.uavTwy, which gives an equivalent 
meaning, is not justified. Consequently, our objection to this inter- 
pretation of yafovon dpevi still stands. Regarding the third of these 
alternatives,'that of referring yafot'on dpevi to Aegisthus, all we can 
say now is that this interpretation produces great difficulties with 
773 and 774. These difficulties will be pointed out below (cf. pp. 384- 
89). 

In support of Wecklein’s interpretation of yaovon dpevi, we may 
add further examples of a similar sort of bméxpiois. Consider Cho. 
737-40, where Clytaemnestra is reported as having assumed an ex- 


1Cf. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 118. 
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pression of sorrow on being told of Orestes’ death: “Before the serv- 
ants, indeed, behind eyes that made sham gloom she hid her laughter 
over what hath befallen happily for her—but for this house, the news 
so plainly told by the strangers spells utter ruin” (Smyth).! This is a 
particularly interesting example, coming, as it does, at the beginning 
of the scene we are studying. Is it stretching probability to suggest 
that the picture of Clytaemnestra hiding her joy from the servants 
behind a face of sorrow (737 ff.) has given to the Chorus the idea of 
telling the Nurse to conceal her sorrow from Aegisthus by assuming an 
expression of gladness (772-73)? Certainly in one other instance the 
Chorus has caught up and turned to its own use a part of the Nurse’s 
introductory speech: there can be no doubt that écov raxtoTa (772) 
is an echo of dmws raxu07’ (735). Since dcov raxuoTa (772) is best re- 
ferred, as we have seen, to Aegisthus, it is not improbable that d7ws 
taxior’ (735) likewise should be referred to him. According to the 
usual interpretation the phrase is referred to the Nurse. We can re- 
gard érws tax.or’ (735), like dc0v rax.ora (772), as an anticipation of 
the words actually to be used in the delivery of the message. The 
translation will be, ““The mistress gave orders to call Aegisthus for the 
strangers: ‘Come as fast as you can.’ ” 

Another example of a similar sort of taéxpiots is Clytaemnestra’s 
long and speciously joyful greeting of Agamemnon on his return from 
Troy (cf. Ag. 855 ff., 1227 ff.). Still another illustration is the pre- 
tended grief of Clytaemnestra on hearing the false news of Orestes’ 
death, in Cho. 691-99. Professor Capps points out an example in 
Men. Epitrep. 294 ff. In this scene Habrotonon is planning to deceive 
Charisius by impersonating the unknown girl he has violated (ef. 
309-12): 

Hasrotonon: And I’ll be coy and use commonplaces in my talk, like this, 


so as not to make a slip: “(How shameless you were, and how bold!” 
Onesimus: Magnificent! 


1 For Smyth’s text cf. p. 355. OerocxvOpwrdv (738), Conington’s conjecture for #éro 
oxv9pwrév M, is by no means certain. It may be that we should punctuate and read as 
follows, with Weil, ap. Verrall ad loc., and some other editors: wb@nrat. rv 5¢ rpds ev 
oixéras Oéro oxvOpwrdy, i.e., ‘‘this [the news] she pretended to her household to be gloomy 
news.” Be this as it may, &rés dupdtwv yédwv KebOovo’ (738-39) shows that Clytaem- 
nestra assumed an expression of face not in accord with her true feelings, and this is all 
that concerns us here. 
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Hasrotonon: “And how roughly you threw me down, and oh, dear, what a 
lovely dress I ruined.’”! 


In this connection we must consider Ag. 788-98: 

Many there be of mortal men who put appearance before truth and thereby 

transgress the right. Every one is prompt to heave a sigh over the unfortu- 
nate, albeit no sting of true sorrow reaches to the heart; and in seeming sym- 
pathy they join in others’ joy, forcing their faces into smiles. But whoso is 
a discerning shepherd of his flock cannot be deceived by men’s eyes which, 
while they feign loyalty of heart, only fawn upon him with watery affection 
[Smyth]. 
This broad generalization cannot, of course, be used as a sacred text 
to controvert the evidence of the foregoing passages and to prove that 
Aegisthus would not be deceived by the Nurse’s feigned gladness. 
There is no reason to suppose Aegisthus a more “‘discerning shepherd 
of his flock,” and so less susceptible to guile than such objects of suc- 
cessful deception as Clytaemnestra and Agamemnon in the passages 
just cited. 

We now come to question 6. Is ayyé\w (773) the Nurse or the 
“stranger” from Phocis? Let us first examine the possibility of regard- 
ing the Nurse as ayyéAw, and carry through to the end an interpreta- 
tion based on this identification, which I believe to be the correct one.? 
Then we shall return and deal with the alternative of considering ayyé- 
Aw to be Orestes.® 

We should take into account the force of yap, which most naturally 
suggests that 773 is meant to explain the immediately preceding 
yabovon dpevi.t Wecklein appears to be entirely right in understanding 
773 as explaining how feigned joy on the part of the Nurse will give 
Aegisthus confidence in his false message. His note on 773 is: ‘‘Be- 
griindung zu yabovon dpevi: ‘denn es liegt am Boten, wenn versteckte 
Rede Glauben findet,’ d.h. ‘denn es kommt auf die Art wie man den 

LABP. 7a kowd ravri 8’ dxkoduar TO Adyw 


egies a Were ee hag: ) 
TOD 1) Stapaprety @s avatd}s Roba Kai 
irapods Tus. 


ON. ebye. 
ABP. “*xaréBanes 5€ uw’ ws ohddpa, 
iuarca 5’ ot’ ammdeo’ 9 radaw’ ey.” 
It is interesting to note here an anticipatory direct quotation. 
2 Cf. pp. 376-81, 387-89. 3 Cf. pp. 382-87, 388-89. 


4 For other possibilities regarding this yap cf. pp. 386-87. 
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Auftrag meldet an, wenn die Hinterlist gelingen soll.’ ”’ This is giving 
to béxptots, as it is to be used by the Nurse in delivering her message 
to Aegisthus, no more than its due recognition as a means of persua- 
sive deceit. The only objection to Wecklein’s rendering is that it is 
based on xpurrés instead of xurrés. As applied directly to Adyos, the 
adjective kpumrdés, strictly speaking, hardly fits: the story itself is not 
hidden (kpumrés), although to be sure it is told with a hidden motive. 
It is better to read xumrés and translate: “For it rests with a messen- 
ger! to make straight a crooked tale.’’ That is to say, a messenger can 
take a lying, specious story, and make it seem plausible and straight- 
forward by his method of delivery, by tzéxprors, if you will. Weck- 
lein’s interpretation of 773 fits admirably with the context, and is, I 
believe, the correct one.” 

Incidentally we have already given our answer to question 7 by 
regarding the Nurse’s summons to Aegisthus as the Advyos. Other pos- 
sible answers to question 7 can be discussed more intelligently after 
questions 8 and 9 have been considered. On this point cf. pages 382-89. 

Next we must see how 774 may best be related to our present inter- 
pretation of the context. To question 8, that of the meaning of dpovets 
ej, four answers have been suggested: (1) “Are you sane?” (2) ‘Are 
you happy?” (3) ‘Are you right-minded?” (4) “Are you wise?” Of 
these four alternatives, the first is much to be preferred. The Nurse 
has heard from the Chorus the words yafovon dpevi. She has not un- 
derstood that her joy is to be specious, and assumed for the purpose 
of deceiving Aegisthus. Interpreting the words yafoton dpevi as a 
genuinely encouraging hint, she exclaims in amazement, aA’ 7 
ppovels €b; Tolar viv nyyeAuevors; “What! Are you in your right mind? 
Rejoicing, at the present news?’ The dative roto. viv nyyeduévors 


1 For this use of év ef. Kihner-Gerth, op. cit., § 431, 1, 3a, and Miss Emily H. Dutton, 
Studies in Greek Prepositional Phrases, pp. 201-2. 

2 Morshead, The House of Atreus, p. 117, n. 1, understands 773 in very much the 
same way: “I, the Chorus, have twisted, perverted, the order which was given to you 
the nurse; do you, as messenger, deliver it as straight, i.e. unhesitatingly, as if it were in 
its original form.” This puts only a slightly different emphasis on xurrés, and is by no 
means an unacceptable interpretation. 

3 The possibility that the Chorus intends ya0oton gpevi as a genuine command to 
rejoice has already been considered and will be further discussed below (cf. p. 369, n. 1). 

4 For &\d’ 9 introducing a surprised, incredulous question, ef. Soph. El. 879, where 
GN’ F wéunvas; “What! Are you mad?” is Electra’s reply to Chrysothemis who has just 
announced the return of Orestes; cf. also Cho. 220, Eur. Alc. 58, 816; these examples 
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should be regarded as causal. With this punctuation (which is Ver- 
rall’s) and interpretation, verse 774 seems much more in the manner 
of the dzoxptrixy A€Ets than it does when regarded as a single question. 
Verrall wishes to delete 773 as seeming to ‘‘break the sense so incon- 
veniently.”' This deletion is by no means necessary. The Nurse can 
indicate by her acting that she picks up ya8ovon from 772, even with 
773 intervening. For @povets eb meaning “Are you in your right 
mind?” ef. Ar. Thesm. 533-34, ob .... eb ppovetre, | ANN’ } mepappaxO’, 
“You are not in your right minds, why you’ve been drugged”; Eur. El. 
568, wu)... . «0 Ppov7s, and 569, ovk eb Ppovd ’yw; Soph. Az. 1330, od av 
e0 mpovav; OR 552, 626, and many more instances. 

Most editors take @povets e) here as meaning “Do you rejoice?” 
and read 774 as a single question, thus: aA’ 7 @povets eb Totor viv 
nyyeduevors ; “What! Do you rejoice at the present news?’ This seems 
to have been the interpretation of the scholiast, whose note, pre- 
sumably on ¢povels ed, reads xaipes.2 The expression e) dpovéw is 
very frequently found in the sense of “to be loyal,” or ‘‘to be well dis- 
posed.’ For examples, see Ag. 1436, ed dpovdr éuoi, “loyal to me’”’; 
Soph. OR 1066, dpovotca y’ eb... . 01, “wishing you well”; OC 
1635; Ant. 1031, ete. ‘To rejoice” is no inconsiderable extension of 
this meaning, and is certainly open to suspicion.* A possible but very 
doubtful example of €f dpovéw in the sense of “to rejoice” is Ag. 271: 

XO. yxapa wp’ bpéprrer Saxpvov éxxadovpern. 
KATT. ed yap doovotyros dupa aod Karnyopel. 


are cited by Kithner-Gerth, op. cit., §504, 2; §589, 9. &\X’ 7 is discussed by Hartung, 
Lehre von den Partikeln der griechischen Sprache, II, 38-39, who cites further Eur. 
Heracl. 425, Hel. 490, in addition to 774, which he takes as a single question. To these 
examples we may add Eur. Hipp. 858, Bacch. 922, HF 1128, Ar. Vesp. 8, frag. 125. 


1 Verrall questions the explanation which accounts for the corrupt dp@éven dpevi 
(773) of M as a mistaken copying from the end of 772. His ingenious but fanciful 
theory is that 773 as given by M is a marginai note on the preceding. Cf. The Choephori 
of Aeschylus, App. I, § 21, for an exposition of this. 


2 This scholion xaipets appears in the margin of Codex M beside 773. Almost cer- 
tainly the note has been misplaced, and is intended as an interpretation of dpoveis ed. 
A connection with 773, however, might possibly be made thus. The scholiast feared 
lest there be some uncertainty as to what 773 was supposed to explain (cf. yap). With 
xaipes he supplies (paraphrasing ya8obcn dpevi) that of which 773 is the intended ex- 
planation, ‘You [i.e., the Nurse] rejoice [yaipets], for it rests with a messenger to make 
straight a crooked tale.”” The second person (xaipes) makes this very unlikely. It is 
better to suppose that xalpe:s is out of place in the manuscript. 


3 A still further extension of this is made by Mazon, who translates (774): ‘‘Mais 
peux-tu espérer aprés cette nouvelle?’’ The Greek surely will not allow this. 
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Smyth translates: 

Cuo.: Joy steals over me, giving challenge to my tears. 

Cryt.: Aye, for ’tis of a loyal heart that thine eye argues thee. 

The rendering “‘of a loyal heart” is in accordance with an ordinary 
usage of ed dpovéw. Smyth is probably right in so translating and, 
despite xapa (270), in refusing to understand ed @povodvyros (271) in 
the sense of “rejoicing.”” With the possible exception of this example, 
and of 774, there are no instances of ed dpovéw used as the equivalent of 
xaipw in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, or Plato, if the lexicons of Ebeling, Dindorf, 
Ellendt, Beck, Dunbar, Essen, Thieme-Sturz, and Ast can be relied 
on to cite all the occurrences of ed dpovéw. Blaydes renders, “For your 
eye convicts you of being glad.” As parallels for ed dpovodyros he 
cites Ag. 263, which is not a parallel since the form here is the adjec- 
tive eigpwv; Ag. 1436, where ed dpovav, followed by a dative, is in the 
sense of “loyal”; and finally Cho. 774. If anyone accepts the scholiast’s 
interpretation of dpove’s eb (774), insisting that xapa (Ag. 270) proves 
that eb dpovotvros (Ag. 271) has the exceptional meaning of ‘‘joyful,” 
he should punctuate 774 as two questions (cf. p. 377); for in order to 
be consistent he should understand ¢povets ed (774) to be used abso- 
lutely (and not with the dative), if accordance with the usage of 
gpovovtos (as understood by him) in Ag. 271. The fact remains, 
however, that Verrall in understanding ¢pove?s eb (774) to mean “Are 
you in your right mind?” gives an interpretation which is beyond 
question. This, I think, should be adopted. 

Paley suggests as a possible interpretation, ‘“Are you right-minded 
in regard to the news?” i.e., ‘‘Do you speak as a friend to the cause?” 
As far as dpovets ed itself is concerned, the phrase will certainly bear 
this meaning, for examples cf. page 378,' but “in regard to the news” 
seems impossible. On the analogy of the foregoing examples aAN’ 7 
ppovets eb Totar viv Hyyeduevors will not mean “‘Are you right-minded 
li.e., toward our side] in regard to the news?” but “Are you right- 
minded toward the news?’’—which is nonsense. 

The possibility of translating dpove’s ed ‘Are you wise?”’ must now 
be considered. For illustrations ef. Prom. 387, xépduarov ed dpovodvra 
uy ppoveivy doxetv, “It advantageth most, when truly wise, to be 

1 T.e., Ag. 1436, Soph. OR 1066, OC 1635, Ant. 1031, ete. 
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deemed a fool” (Smyth); Soph. Ant. 755; Az. 371, 1252; El. 1038; and 
many other examples. Klausen, punctuating 774 as a single question, 
takes dpovets ed in this way, and understands by rotet viv nyyeApuevors 
the Nurse’s summons to Aegisthus, rendering, “an prudenti consilio 
haec mandas?” In this he is followed by Peile. Tucker is entirely 
right in saying that this “cannot be got from the Greek.” There is 
trouble with nyyeAuévos. The perfect tense presents no difficulty; cf. 
Tameotadpeva (779). The meaning of the word causes the difficulty. 
When followed by the dative and the infinitive, ayyé&\\w may have 
virtually the meaning ‘‘to command,” as in 770 and in the examples 
cited in connection with this verse (cf. p. 364). As used here absolutely, 
however, ayyéAAw can hardly mean anything more than “‘to announce.” 
It does not seem possible that roto. viv nyyeAuévors can mean ‘‘your 
present instructions.”! Wecklein, who agrees with Klausen’s explana- 
tion of 774, emends to roto. évteradyévors. There is no justification 
for this change, since the traditional text shows no evidences of per- 
turbation and is perfectly translatable as it stands. The meaning 
“Are you wise?” for this dpovets ed and the understanding of totou 
vov nyyeAuevots as the Nurse’s summons to Aegisthus are therefore not 
to be tolerated. 
The whole passage, then, should be translated as follows: 


Cuorus: No, let not that be your message to our hated lord, but tell him to 
come by himself. In order that he may hear? your summons without alarm, 
urge him thus, “(Come as quickly as you can!’”’ and do so with rejoicing. 
For it rests with a messenger to make straight a crooked tale. 

Nurse: What! Are you in your right mind? Rejoicing, at the present news?* 
(It is clear from these questions that the Nurse has failed to understand the 

reason given in 773 for her assumption of joy.4 Perceiving that she will have to be 

given a little real encouragement, the CHorus proceeds.) 

Cuo.: Well, if Zeus perchance will cause the wind of our ill fortune to 
change.... 

(This is at once seized upon by the Nurse, who interrupts:) 
Nour.: How is that possible? With Orestes, the hope of the house is gone. 


1It might perhaps be a slight improvement over this to make rotor viv nyye\uevars 
(construed as a sort of dative of respect) refer to Clytaemnestra’s original instructions, 
thus, ‘‘But are you well advised with reference to these recent orders of mine?’’ Even 
this seems very dubious. 


2 Cf. p. 363, n. 4. *CE: p. 360, n. 1. *Cf. p. 369, n. 1. 
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Cuo.: No, not yet. He isa poor prophet who would give that interpretation. 

Nur.: What’s that you say? Have you any knowledge beyond what has been 
told? 

Cuo.: Go, give your message, do what has been bidden you. The gods care 
for what is their concern. 


Nur.: Well, I shall go and obey your commands in this. May it turn out for 
the best, by the grace of the gods. 


Aeschylus has managed this scene very skilfully. Without giving 
the whole secret away, the Chorus has hinted pretty broadly to the 
Nurse that the situation is not as bad as it appears. Consequently, 
if the Nurse has not been acute enough to realize fully that she must 
play a part in delivering her message to Aegisthus, she will be an 
unconscious actor in showing joy which is not altogether assumed, 
but is partly spontaneous and natural, having been produced by the 
encouraging hints that the Chorus has given her. And so for all her 
dulness of wit she will be an effective agent in furthering the machina- 
tions of the Chorus. 

We can now point out the additional similarity between Soph. EI. 
1296 ff. and Cho. 770ff. which was referred to above (cf. p. 373, 
n. 1). Aeschylus makes the Nurse act a part which, as we have just 
seen, is to some degree a natural expression of her feelings. Sophocles 
brings out still more strongly the fact that Electra’s natural feelings 
will make it easy for her to play her part. Thanks to her hatred of 
Clytaemnestra and to her tears of joy produced by the return of 
Orestes, she will not find it hard to avoid confronting her mother 
patipe mooowrw; cf. 1309-13: “And do not fear that she will see my 
face bright with smiles. For my hatred is ancient and has deeply 
penetrated me; and now that I have seen you, I shall never cease to 
weep for joy.” We see that Aeschylus and Sophocles had the same 
problem, that of quieting any suspicions on the part of Agamemnon’s 
murderers. Their solutions of the problem are similar even in details. 
In each case an actor is made to play a deceiving part. And further- 
more, in each case the actor’s natural feelings will help in the playing 
of the part. The probability that Sophocles derived his izéxprors from 

1 Wilamowitz (1896) explains this well: ‘‘Nur ein schlechter seher [kaxés ye wavres] 


kénnte diese deutung geben [rdde av yvoin], nimlich é\7ida déuwv olxecOar, so verlangt 
der zusammenhang.” 
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Aeschylus has already been stated.1 That we should assume the 
second common feature (i.e., the use made of the character’s natural 
feelings) to have been a borrowing from Aeschylus seems possible, but 
less likely. For Aeschylus does not make explicit statement of his 
purpose of giving (in 775 and 777) genuine encouragement to the 
Nurse which will help her to deliver the message properly. Still, no 
great amount of critical acumen on the part of Sophocles would have 
been required to discover that this was the intention of Aeschylus. 
But it is quite possible that Sophocles came independently to the not 
unnatural conclusion that he could make advantageous use of Elec- 
tra’s sorrows to enhance the plausibility of the deception. Whether or 
not we see adaptation here, it is interesting to observe the similarity 
between the two scenes, and to contrast the less specific and more 
imaginative treatment of Aeschylus with the more obvious method of 
Sophocles. 

Let us now take a general view of the situation. The interpretation 
of Cho. 770-74 which I believe to be correct has been given. It is our 
next task to deal with certain alternative explanations which we have 
not yet considered. Still referring yafovon ppevi to the Nurse, we must 
investigate the possibility of answering question 6 by regarding ayyéhw 
as Orestes.2 When this has been done we must go back still farther 
and re-examine question 5, seeing whether yafovon ppevi can be re- 
ferred to Aegisthus.’ Incidentally we must complete our discussion 
of question 7, which was deferred from page 377.4 

On the supposition that yafovon dpevi refers to the Nurse and that 
ayyédw is Orestes,> we might translate 773 thus: ‘For at the hands of 

1 Cf. pp. 371-74. 

2 Cf. pp. 382-84, 387-89. 


3 Cf. pp. 384-89. 4 Cf. pp. 382-89. 
5 Cf. Wilamowitz (1896): ‘‘. . . . sie [i.e., the Nurse] soll gutes mutes sein. das sind 


riitsel, die in ihr an dem verstande des chores zweifel wecken miissen. zur aufklarung 
wird ihr nur ein allgemeiner spruch gegeben, wahrscheinlich ein spruchwort ‘es hingt 
von dem boten ab ...., ob eine verborgene absicht erfolg hat’ (ép0@0dv Hik. 915). 
das kann sie sowohl auf die botschaft der fremden wie auf die beziehen die sie bestellen 
soll. sie versteht das erste, wie das perfect jyyeAueévors zeigt... .. ” Wilamowitz im- 
plies, but does not state, that ya0oten ppevi is intended as a genuinely encouraging hint 
to the Nurse. Just how her perplexity at being told this will be cleared away by 773 
as Wilamowitz translates it, I am at a loss to see. It may also be questioned whether the 
perfect hyyedueévors is any indication that the Nurse understands by \Adyos (773) the 
strangers’ message; the perfect rameoradyéva (779), for example, points to the injunc- 
tions of the Chorus. 
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the messenger his crooked [i.e., unfavorable and false] story is going 
to be made straight.”” De Jongh (reading xpurrés, however) seems to 
have had about this understanding of the verse. His note is: ‘“Signifi- 
catur ille de morte Orestae nuncius occultum habere eventum melio- 
rem.”! This is a direct hint to the Nurse that the Phocian’s report 
will be altered, and so she really will have grounds for the joy which 
is to be assumed in order to deceive Aegisthus. Thus 773 explains 
(as yap indicates) yalovon dpevi, as applied to the Nurse. The lack of 
definite articles in 773 is no hindrance to our understanding ayyédw as 
a specific messenger (Orestes) and \éyos as his particular message. We 
do not have to look beyond deomérov oriye (770) to find a similar 
omission of the article. Additional instances can be found by the 
hundred in the plays of Aeschylus. This use of the present (6p8o0trat) 
for the future is perhaps questionable. The “prophetic present”’ is 
used not infrequently by Aeschylus. But it is chiefly employed in 
formal prophecies, is generally uttered by a character, like Nestor or 
Prometheus, gifted to a high degree with prophetic power, and it 
usually serves to lay emphasis on the fact that the occurrence is 
decreed by fate to come to pass; ef. Ag. 126; Cho. 550; Hum. 950 (text 
not certain); Prom. 172, 213, 513, 525, 764, 767, 848, 948; Pers. 799; 
Sept. 749.2 With this interpretation of ayyé\w, verses 774 ff. are to be 
taken just as before. We see from rotot viv nyyeduévors (774) that, 
according to our present hypothetical interpretation, the Nurse has 
not understood the reason given in 773 for her rejoicing.‘ For she 
would not in 774 express amazement at the idea of there being any- 
thing joyful in the present news (roto. viv nyyeduévors) if she had 
grasped the statement in 773 that the present news is not the last 
word. Not until 778, ri ons; Exes Te THY AEAeypErwr Sixa; does she 
suspect that the Phocian’s story may be untrue. 


1 Heath (ap. Schiitz) reading év ayyé\w yap Kpurrds dpPwou Ppéva gives a rendering to 
about the same effect: ‘Is enim qui sub persona nuntii occultus est, animum tibi 
eriget.”’ 


2 However, an exception to this general tendency seems to be found in Suppl. 462, 
Ti gor wepaiver unxav? ovfwuatwr; ‘‘What is the contrivance of the sashes to effect for 
thee?” (Smyth.) ei ....dbzoornoes (461) makes it almost certain that the present 
mepaive. must be understood as having future force. 


3 Cf. pp. 377, 380-81. 
4It will be remembered that the Nurse fails to understand 773 when this verse is 


interpreted as a hint to motivate her bréxpiors in delivering her message to Aegisthus. 
Her surprise in 774 proves this (cf. pp. 377, 380-81). 
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One can hardly insist that this interpretation of 773 is impossible 
but it is much less appealing than Wecklein’s, which identifies the 
Nurse as ay7éAw and her summons to Aegisthus as Advyos. Whether or 
not the lack of definite articles and the use of the present (ép8odrav) 
for the future can be paralleled in support of this second interpreta- 
tion, 773 naturally strikes the reader as a generalization. 

Now we are ready to consider the alternative of referring yafotvon 
gpevi to Aegisthus. As possible support for this one might call atten- 
tion to 7 5 KAvwy éxetvos eippavel voov (742) and to bédA\wv bé Tovde rreb- 
cera \Oyor (765). In view of the tendency of the Chorus to take over 
into its speech (770-73) material from the Nurse’s monologue,! it 
might seem a reasonable inference from 742 and 765 that yabovon ppevi 
should be referred to Aegisthus. This, however, is not a compelling 
consideration, and we shall soon see that if yaovon dpevi is referred to 
Aegisthus, great difficulties arise in connection with the context. As 
we have already remarked, yap in 773 naturally suggests that this 
verse is intended as an explanation of the immediately preceding 
yabovon dpevi.? If this is the case, we must suppose the Nurse to say 
év ayYéAwW Yap KuTTOs dpPodTat Novos to Aegisthus by way of explaining 
to him why he should rejoice. In this event there seems to be no alter- 
native to regarding ayyéAw as the Phocian. The not altogether satis- 
factory translation which we gave before on the strength of this identi- 
fication was, “‘For at the hands of the messenger his crooked story is 
going to be made straight.’’ It is very hard to see how this could make 
it clear to Aegisthus that he should rejoice. These words, if understood 
by the Nurse,’ would explain joy on her part (were yabotvon ppevi re- 
ferred to her), since she has for some time been familiar with the 
“crooked” story (that of Orestes’ death), the straightening of which 
would of course cause her to rejoice. But far from giving Aegisthus 
any reason for gladness, this statement would be an absolute riddle to 
him. Unlike the Nurse, who has known about the Phocian’s story 
all along, he is just going to learn for the first time that there is a 
message. If 773 as now understood is to explain his joy, he must 
grasp all at once the following ideas: (1) a messenger has come, (2) 


1Such material as érws raxuor’ (735), and possibly the dréxpiots in 737 ff. (ef. 
p. 375). 


2 Cf. p. 376. * Cf. p. 382, n. 4. 
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he has already given a ‘‘crooked” version of his story, (3) he is going 
to straighten this out, (4) therefore I must come rejoicing. This is too 
much to read into év ayyé\w yap kuTrés d6pPovTat Adyos. Furthermore, 
if we ignore this difficulty, trouble with 774 awaits us; for if yadovon 
opevi refers to Aegisthus and if 773 is an attempt to explain his joy, 
the surprise of the Nurse in 774 at the thought that there is any cause 
for her side to rejoice is absolutely inexplicable.! We cannot satisfac- 
torily avoid this difficulty by imagining that the Chorus intends 
yabovon dpevi to refer to Aegisthus, but that the Nurse incorrectly 
supposes these words to refer to herself, and that this is the explana- 
tion of her surprise in 774. For in this case we should have to believe 
that the Chorus, instead of correcting the Nurse, submits weakly to 
the misunderstanding, and proceeds to give the Nurse the encourage- 
ment of 775 and 777, just as though the intention has been to refer 
yabovon dpevi to her all the time. 

This attempt to understand 773 as an explanation of ya8oton ppevi 
as referred to Aegisthus has proved unsatisfactory. One objection is 
that the Nurse’s astonishment in 774 is unmotivated. In an attempt 
to remove this objection let us see whether 773 can be taken as the 
clue to the Nurse’s surprise in 774. If, as we are now supposing, yafovon 
opevi refers to Aegisthus, there is nothing left to account for her as- 
tonishment save 773. Regarding ayyé\w as the Phocian and \éyos as 
his message, let us translate 773: ‘“‘At the hands of the messenger his 
crooked story will be made straight.’’ This does not tell the Nurse 
outright that she is to rejoice. It merely gives her a hint that the 
Phocian’s story will be changed. Her rejoicing will follow as an impli- 
cation of this hint. Now, as we have already pointed out, the words 
Toto. viv nyyeAuévors indicate that her amazement comes from the 
idea of there being anything to cause joy in the present form of the 
news; not until 778 does she suspect that this version may not be the 
last word. Therefore she cannot have understood the hint of 773 at 
all, for if she realized from 773 that the Phocian would change his 


1 This difficulty would be overcome if it were possible to accept either Klausen’s 
or Paley’s suggested interpretation of 774. Klausen, it will be remembered, regards the 
verse as a query on the part of the Nurse as to the wisdom of altering Clytaemnestra’s 
original message, as follows: ‘‘An prudenti consilio haec mandas?” Paley supposes that 
the Nurse is here questioning the loyalty of the Chorus to her side, thus: ‘‘Are you 
right-minded in regard to the news?’’ Neither of these interpretations can be accepted 
(ef. pp. 379-80). 
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story, she would not in 774 continue to worry over the present ver- 
sion. But if she has failed to understand the hint of 773, she can hard- 
ly be supposed to have comprehended that she should rejoice, for the 
command to rejoice has not been expressed, but is merely an implica- 
tion from a hint that she has not understood. Thus her amazement 
in 774 is completely unmotivated. The ineptitude of the interpreta- 
tion which is here presented is apparent on the face of it. The Chorus 
says, by implication, in 773, “The Phocian will change his story 
[therefore rejoice].”” The Nurse replies, in 774, ““What! Do you re- 
joice' at this present story?” The absurdity of this is obvious.? Fur- 
thermore, there is a point to be made in connection with yap (773). On 
our present hypothesis this yap is much less satisfactorily explained 
than it is when yefovon dpevi is referred to the Nurse. Our present 
supposition is that yabovon Ppevi refers to Aegisthus and that 773 is an 
attempted explanation of the Nurse’s surprise in 774. Can it be main- 
tained that we have here a case of yap in its common usage as intro- 
ductory to a narrative? Miss Geneva Misener, in The Meaning of 
TAP, p. 17, says of yap introducing a narrative: 

It was first used to expand, and explain, some general phrase, announcing 
the speech to follow: e.g..... Soph. El. 681... . kal 7d wav ppdow. | Keivos 
yap és eis TO KNevOV ‘ENXQSos.... . Frequent occurrence of such colorless 
phrases .. . . made it possible for a speech or an argument to be introduced 
by narrative yap, where only a bare declaration of intention to speak, or a 
phrase arresting the hearer’s attention had preceded. 


In every one of the forty or fifty examples of narrative yap cited by 
Miss Misener there is some announcement, previous to the yap clause, 
indicating that a narrative is to come.* In the case of 773 there is not 


1 Now, as before, I question this rendering of dpove’s eb (cf. pp. 378-79). 

2 When this rendering of 773 was discussed before (cf. pp. 382-84), we could not 
object to it on the ground that the Nurse’s failure to understand 773 left her amazement 
in 774 unmotivated, for at that time we were referring yafovon dpevi to her, and these 
words, not fully understood by her (cf. p. 369, n. 1) were enough to explain her surprise 
in 774. 

3 There {s no such announcement in one of her examples, Thue. i. 2. 1, but here we 
seem to have explicative, not narrative, yap. 

We may cite from among her examples that one in which the preliminary announce- 
ment seems the least direct and prominent, i.e., Soph. OR 993-94: 

ATT. 4 pnrév; 4 obxi Oeuerov &ddoyv eidévat ; 

OIA. padtora y’* ele yap we Aokias roré..... 
Mess.: Lawful, or unlawful, for another to know? 
Oep.: Lawful surely. Loxias once said, etc. (Jebb). 
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the slightest preliminary indication of the narration which (in 773) 
will follow. Miss Misener’s study, therefore, indicates that yap (773) 
cannot be éxplained as narrative yap. On our present supposition that 
yabovon dpevi refers to Aegisthus, and that 774 is an attempted moti- 
vation of the Nurse’s joy, the only explanation that I can see for yap 
lies in supposing 773 to be a ‘‘motivating yap clause” ; cf. Miss Misener, 
op. cit., page 18: 

The motivating yap clause .. . . does not give the reason for, nor explain 
the thought contained in a previous statement, question, or command, but 
justifies the utterance of these sentences; it interrupts the objective discourse, 
and gives in parenthesis, as it were, the inner motive for the words just spoken. 
.... [tis most frequent in the dramatists and writers of prose dialogue. . . . . 
The exact reference of the particle is not always easily discerned, since the 
speaker may, under stress of feeling, pass over the intermediate stages of 


reasoning, to a thought or emotion, remotely or vaguely connected with the 
preceding utterance. 


Wecklein’s interpretation of ya8oton Ppevi, since it gives yap a simple 
and direct reference, is for this reason (among others) a distinct im- 
provement over the explanation we are at present considering. 

We have seen that serious difficulties arise if the phrase yaloton 
gpevi is referred to Aegisthus. In the first place, it is hard to see how 
the Nurse’s astonishment in 774 can be accounted for; in the second 
place, yap is not so well explained. These difficulties vanish if the 
phrase is referred to the Nurse, for then yafovon dpevi accounts for 
her surprise, and yap has the function of introducing 773 as the expla- 
nation of yabovon dpevi. 

There are other interpretations of 773 which should be considered 
for the sake of completeness. According to some editors the meaning 
of 773 is that ‘a confidential message can only be rightly explained 
by a personal interview.” This is Paley’s note.! He goes on to say, 
“The Nurse is instructed to say this to Aegisthus, to induce him to 
come in person.”’ Sidgwick and Blaydes also have this understanding 
of 773. This seems scarcely to the point. It is not a question merely 
of inducing Aegisthus to come in person; he must be persuaded to 

1T.e., in his fourth edition. The note in his sixth edition (where xuprés is read) is 


much less definite, ‘‘The verse . . . . means that the true version of a mistold story lies 
with the messenger.” 
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come with no bodyguard.! Some editors suppose that the Chorus speaks 
773 in order to justify the Nurse in altering Clytaemnestra’s message. 
Peile’s note illustrates this point of view, “Translate: ‘for in the hand 
of the messenger a crooked story is made straight’—i.e. ‘it rests with the 
bearer of the message to give it what turn he pleases: therefore dry up 
your tears, and deliver your message as we suggest.’’’ Tucker and 
Smyth also understand 773 in this way. This is to be contrasted with 
Wecklein’s interpretation of 773, which we are advocating. We are 
supposing 773 to be said, not with the intention of justifying the Nurse 
in changing Clytaemnestra’s message (this would surely be a surpris- 
ing, not to say a dangerous, principle to enunciate, that on general 
grounds anyone intrusted with a message is entitled to change the 
message at will), but rather with the purpose of motivating the show 
of joy that is to accompany the delivery of the message, on the ground 
that one is able to conceal the treachery behind a deceitful message 
by communicating it with a smile. Certain general considerations can 
be urged against Paley’s and Peile’s interpretations. If yalovon dpevi 
is referred to Aegisthus, the Nurse’s surprise in 774 becomes unex- 
plained. Again, no matter whether yaovon dpevi is taken with Aegis- 
thus or with the Nurse, the reference of yap becomes remote and ob- 
secure. These interpretations of 773 have nothing to recommend them- 
selves against Wecklein’s. 

The notes of Blass should now be examined. He accepts Hartung’s 
adeavTwr; he takes écov taxuoTa and ynbovon Ppevi with édOeiv, re- 
ferring to Aegisthus; he renders and explains 773 thus, ““Es kommt auf 
den Boten an, wenn ein geheimer Auftrag gliicklich ausgefiihrt werden 
soll; also muss auch der phokische Bote von Furcht frei sein, um das 
zu kénnen.” This interpretation of 773 is designed to suit adeuavrTwr, 
an emendation which, as we have seen, is not to be accepted. Blass 
continues, ‘‘Die Worte sind aber dunkel und sollen es (fiir die Amme) 
sein; sie lassen sich auch auf die Amme selbst deuten, die doch jetzt 

1In justice to Paley it must be pointed out that he realizes how important it is for 
the elimination of the bodyguard to be made plausible to Aegisthus. His unsuccessful 
attempt to explain that this is done merely by means of the words &AX’ abrov é\Oeiv has 
been discussed already (ef. p. 363). Now, as Paley holds, atréy, to be sure, does imply 
that Aegisthus is to come in person. But in so far as it implies by himself (and for the 
purposes of the plot it must contain this implication), it is likely to be, for Aegisthus, a 


suspicious word. On Paley’s interpretation we are given merely the word airéy to 
explain away the suspicions aroused in Aegisthus by the word abtrér itself. 
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ayyedos ist.”’ In other words, Blass believes that questions 6 and 7 
cannot be answered definitely; surely some improvement over this is 
possible. 
Ill 
One question which we have not yet considered is the relation of 
773 to Il. xv. 206-7: 
*Tpu Oe, wada TovTO Eros KaTa potpay EexTres: 
éaO\ov Kal 76 TéxTUKTaL, br’ ayyedos alowwa €id7. 
and to Pind. Pyth. iv. 277-79: 
tav 5’ ‘Ounpov kal 70d ovvOéuevos 
pha wopouv’: a&yyedov éodov Epa Timay 
Meyloray mpayuare marti pépev: 
avéerar kal Motoa &’ ayyedias dpbas. 
Schol. Ven. B and Schol. Townl. on /l. xv. 207 read as follows: 
kal Eipiridns &v ayyé\w yap Kurrds! dpPotrar Noyos. Gyyedov be 
écO\ov Epa Tinay peyioTray mpayuate TavTi® dépew Ilivdapos. 


Eustathius has the following note on Jl. xv. 207: 


> - 


TO 6€, éoOAdv Kai TO TérUKTaL, br’ Ayyeros alowua cidq, avTi Tod 
> id bd ‘ \ \ > \ ” ‘ \ ‘ > 4 
ayabov éote kal TO auverov eivar TOV &yyedov: TOAAA Yap Kal av’ros 
Lal A ‘ > , , bd > r ‘A A > n 
KatopOot. did kal Evpuridns dynoiv: ev ayyé\w yap KpuTrds dphotrar 
oyos. kal Ilivéapos dé En, Ayyedov éoOXOv Tiay peyioTny TpaypuaTt 
TavTi pépev. 


In order to understand the precise meaning of these passages from 
Homer and Pindar we must examine their contexts. In Jl. xv Zeus 
sends Iris to command Poseidon to stop helping the Greeks. Poseidon 
in anger gives Iris a defiant reply to take back to Zeus. Foreseeing 
trouble Iris suggests that Poseidon will do well to change his mind and 
yield to Zeus’ orders. She replies that the good are not of an inflexible 
mind, orperrai pev Te hpéves EcOAGv (203) (ef. EoPAdv [207]), and that 
even the Erinyes yield to superior age. To this Poseidon replies (206- 
7), “Goddess Iris, verily thou hast spoken in this a proper word; and 
good things follow when a messenger knows the right.’’ The note of 
Eustathius is an admirable explanation. Intelligence on the part of a 


1 xurros] Kpurrdés Townl. 3 zavri] om. Townl. 


2 §¢] om. Townl. 
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messenger is a good thing, for he himself, personally, independently 
of his message (kai ai’rés) puts many things straight. So here Iris 
by her own good counsel has averted a quarrel between Zeus and 
Poseidon. 

Pindar Pyth. iv,! contains the poet’s appeal to Arcesilas, king of 
Cyrene, for the recall of the banished Damophilus. Verses 277-79 run 
as follows: “Of all the sayings of Homer take to heart and cherish 
even this, ‘A good messenger,’ he said, ‘brings honor to every under- 
taking’; even the Muse is honored by the straightforwardness of her 
message.’’ By &yyedov éoddv (278) Pindar refers to himself, interceding 
in this ode for Damophilus. His straightforward message (a@yveAias 
6p0as, in 279) is this intercession. This message is well intentioned, 
being sent for the good of Cyrene, whose interests Damophilus, 
thanks to his admirable character, can serve (cf. 279-84). Pindar may 
properly term himself éo\és and the Muse may well count herself 
honored (avgerar) in delivering such a message.? 

The most interesting point involved here is the question whether 
we should expect these passages from Homer and Pindar to be of any 
help in determining the meaning of Cho. 773. This question, I believe, 
must be answered in the negative. The Homeric scholia are too brief 
to be of much assistance, but Eustathius, whose note is evidently 
based on the scholia, is more explicit. As we have seen, he para- 
phrases and explains Jl. xv. 207 thus: ayabév éort kai 76 ouverdv eivar 
Tov &yyedov. To\AG yap Kal aiTés KaTopOot. This idea, according to Eu- 
stathius, is illustrated by év ayyé\w yap kpuTros dpBovTat Advyos. Now 
in assigning these words to Euripides instead of Aeschylus, the scholi- 
ast may simply have made a mistake, which was not corrected by 
Eustathius. It is, however, a pure supposition to assume that this is 
the case. It may very well be that the scholiast and Eustathius are 


1 The victory of Arcesilas commemorated by this ode took place at the thirty-first 
Pythiad, i.e., 462, according to the scholiast. 


2 Schroeder's interpretation of 279 is: ‘‘Hier wird sie [i.e., Moteca] geadelt [avéerar] 
durch die Lauterkeit des Gehalts ihrer Botschaft.’’ Paley, in his translation, and 
Fennell give an entirely different interpretation. They believe that Pindar did not com- 
mit an ode to writing, but transmitted it orally through a messenger who taught it to 
the Chorus. Accuracy on the part of this messenger was of course essential. These 
editors take dyveXlas (279) as a reference to this messenger’s oral delivery of this ode. 
Schroeder’s interpretation is much happier, and depends on no hypothesis regarding 
Pindar’s use of the art of writing. 
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right, and that the verse was to be found in Euripides as well as in 
Aeschylus.! In this case, we must reckon with the possibility that a 
Euripidean context, different from the Aeschylean, gave to these words 
a coloring which brought them into close connection with the passages 
from Homer and Pindar—a connection not observable in the Aeschyle- 
an context. For this reason it is unsafe to try to force 773 into con- 
formity with the other two passages, or to criticize any interpretation 
of 773 for lack of harmony with the others. The proper method of 
procedure in interpreting 773 is to consider the verse solely on its own 
merits and in its own context. After this has been done, however, it 
is interesting to see whether 773 does illustrate J]. xv. 207 as inter- 
preted by Eustathius. Tucker, whose understanding of 773 we have 
seen to be questionable, makes, however, the following observation, 
to which exception cannot be taken: “The obvious sense . . . . is that 
a shrewd messenger can often do better than simply repeat his message 
verbatim.” In view of this idea, which is undoubtedly common both 
to Il. xv. 207 and to év ayyéAw yap Kurds d6pfodrat Advyos, we must ad- 
mit that 773 is not a bad illustration of Il. xv. 207. 

We have been keeping the passage from Pindar in the background. 
Editors of Pindar are by no means agreed that Jl. xv. 207 is the pas- 
sage from Homer which their poet has in mind; ef. Gildersleeve, ad loc.: 
“There is nothing exactly like it in our Homer, but we must remember 
that Homer was a wide term, and P. may have had a bad memory. 
The nearest, and that not near, approach is Jl. 15, 207.” Paley is of 
the opinion that ‘‘there is hardly the faintest resemblance between the 
two passages.”’ As a matter of fact, there seems to be a good deal of 
similarity between the two passages. In addition to the word a&yvyeXos 
they have in common the adjective éo@\és, not an unusual but on the 
other hand hardly a commonplace or obvious epithet. Pindar, to be 
sure, applies it directly to the messenger, and Homer to the results of 
the messenger’s labors. Moreover, we must remember that Pindar, 
writing in the dactylo-epitritic meter, cannot be expected to give an 


1Cf. Sept. 62, od 5’ Sore vads xedvds olaxoorpégpos, and Eur. Med. 523, &\X’ dore vads 
xedvov olaxoorpédov; also Arist. Poet. 1458b: olov 76 abrd wotnoavtos lauBetov Aloxbdou 
kal Evpiridou, év 5¢ pdvov bvoua perarilévros, avti xupiou eiwldros yAGrrav, Td udev paive- 
tat kaddv 7d 8’ ebredés. Aloxidos pev yap év 7S Pidoxryty éxoinae ‘‘hayédarv’ del pov 
capkas éoie odds.’ (frag. 253 N. So Nauck for dayddeva 4, payédacva 7% of the MSS). 
6 5& dvri rod ‘‘éoBie”’ rd ‘“Oowarar’”’ pereOnxev. (Probably, as Nauck states, Euripides 
changed gdapxas, which would have been unmetrical, to capxa.) 
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exact quotation of a Homeric hexameter. These considerations seem 
to indicate that Pindar is here quoting loosely Jl. xv. 207. Heyne, 
Schneidewin, Donaldson, Christ, and Schroeder accept this view with- 
out question. Furthermore, the Pindaric scholiast ad loc. quotes JI. 
xv. 207. 

It seems unlikely that Aeschylus actually had the passages from 
Homer and Pindar in mind when he wrote Cho. 773. The adjective 
écO\6s of Homer and Pindar does not appear in 773, and the striking 
metaphor of Aeschylus, xurrdés épfotTat AOyos, is found in neither of 
the other passages. Pindar’s 6964s need be nothing more than a chance 
counterpart to Aeschylus’ ép#odra:. And Eustathius’ xarop§ot has, 
despite Tucker, no bearing on the question whatever. Eustathius, 
having all three passages in mind, naturally enough used a word sug- 
gested by two of them in his interpretation of the third. A good many 
editors believe that 773 is a proverb. Undoubtedly it is a generaliza- 
tion, and it may very well be proverbial, but I do not believe, with 
some, that Jl. xv. 207 and Pind. Pyth. iv. 278 give this proverb in 
alternative versions. 

There was a proverb péya To &yyedos éoOXds. This is given in App. 
Prov. iii. 81, and is there explained thus: ézi r@v ayaa érayyedNOvTwr, 
“of those bringing a good message.”” Von Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
ad loc., believe this maxim to have been derived from Jl. xv. 207. It 
seems more likely that Pind. Pyth. iv. 278 was the source. The proverb 
was spoken of those bringing good news, as we have just seen. This is 
not the situation in //. xv. 207 at all, as the context shows. Iris, to be 
sure, is a good messenger, in that her intelligence has averted trouble. 
However, she has not been a messenger of good tidings, but quite the 
reverse. Her message was the last thing Poseidon wanted to hear. As 
far as form goes, in both the proverb and in Pindar é@\és qualifies 
ayyedos directly; not so in Homer. As to context, Pindar’s messenger 
is termed éodds by virtue of the very fact that he is bringing a good 
message. This is precisely the point of the proverb. Therefore, if we 
are to assume that one of these passages is the origin of the proverb, 
Pindar seems a more probable source than Homer. 
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DIS ALITER VISUM 
By P. S. ann E. B.S. 


HIS is not the place to dwell upon the intolerable sense of be- 
([ resenen and waste which the untimely death by drowning 

of Roger Jones brings to a small inner circle of intimate friends. 
But Classical Philology may fitly record the loss of so valued a con- 
tributor and the disappointment of the hopes for American scholar- 
ship which those who had observed his development drew from his 
seemingly slow but very sure growth. 

He did not rush into print. But though he had not printed much, 
readers of his dissertation on The Platonism of Plutarch, his searching 
but courteous reviews, and his articles on Poseidonius and allied top- 
ics were aware that few scholars in America or in the world combined 
in equal measure accurate knowledge of the Greek language with 
wide and critical reading in the literature of Greek philosophy. 

The recent recognition of this quality of his scholarship by Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht and the appointment that made him heir presumptive 
to the chair of Gildersleeve and the editorship of the American Jour- 
nal of Philology had greatly encouraged him and would have doubt- 
less stimulated him to more rapid production and to the exercise for 
many decades of a well-earned and fruitful leadership in his chosen 
field. But it was not to be. 

Roger Miller Jones was born in Newark, Ohio, June 21, 1886. He received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Denison University in 1905 and matricu- 
lated the same year at the University of Chicago, where he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1913. He was instructor at Grinnell Col- 
lege from 1913 to 1918, and at the University of California from 1918 to 1931, 
where he attained the rank of associate professor. In 1931 he was called to 
Johns Hopkins University as professor of Greek. He married Fern L. Reeves 
on May 21, 1921, in Salt Lake City. His tragic death took place on July 23, 
1932, at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, where he was drowned while swimming. 
His bibliography includes his dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch, pub- 
lished in 1914, and the following articles and reviews: ‘‘Chalcidius and Neo- 
Platonism,’’ Classical Philology, XIII (1918), 194-208; “Posidonius and Cice- 
ro’s T'usculan Disputations i. 17-81,” ibid., XVIII (1923), 202--28; ‘“Posidonius 
[Cuassica, PattoLoey, XXVII, October, 1932] 393 
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and the Flight of the Mind through the Universe,”’ ibid., XXI (1926), 97-113; 
“The Idea as the Thoughts of God,”’ ibid., pp. 317-26; “(Notes on Porphyry’s 
Life of Plotinus” and ‘Notes on Plotinus’ Enneads I-III,” ibid., XXIII 
(1928), 371-76; ‘‘Posidonius and Solar Eschatology,”’ ibid., XX VII (1932), 
113-35; ‘“Incommensurable Numbers and the Epinomis,”’ American Journal 
of Philology, LIII (1932), 61-66; “Note on Plutarch’s Moralia 720 C,’’ Classi- 
cal Philology, VII (1912), 76f.; “Notes on Plato’s Laws 886 E-887 A,” 
Philological Quarterly, V (1926), 274-76; reviews of the following: Shear, 
Influence of Plato on Saint Basil, Classical Philology, IV (1909), 456-57; 
Perrin, Plutarch’s Lives (LCL), ibid., XI (1916), 76 f.; XII (1917), 312-14; 
XIII (1918), 415-16; XV (1920), 399-401; XVI (1921), 298-300; XXI (1926), 
394; Gronau, Poseidonios und die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegese, ibid., XII 
(1917), 107-10; Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, etc., ibid., XIII (1918), 414-15; 
Gunmere, Seneca, ad Lucilium epistulae morales (LCL), ibid., pp. 416-18; 
XVI (1921), 300-302; XXI (1926), 380-81; Billings, Platonism of Philo 
Judaeus, tbid., XVII (1922), 179-84; Paton and Wegehaupt, Plutarch’s 
“‘Moralia,” Vol. I (Teubner), ibid., X XI (1926), 271-73; Babbitt, Plutarch’s 
“‘Moralia” (LCL), ibid., XXIII (1928), 76-79; XXV (1930), 191-93; XXVII 
(1932), 298-99; Bréhier, Plotin, Ennéades (Budé), ibid., XXIII (1928), 196- 
200. 
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A NOTE ON IG, IV?, 1, 68 

An attempt is made below to suggest a possible reading for that clause of 
the Epidaurus inscription connected with the Hellenic League of 303 or 302 
B.c. which deals with the future amending of the treaty. For the sake of 
clarity the first words of the following clause are also given. Lines 130 ff. of 
the inscription correspond to lines 14 ff. of section III of SEG, I, 75 and the 
same lines of section V in Wilcken’s edition in the Berlin Sitzwngsberichte, phil.- 
hist. Klasse (1927), pages 277 ff. The number of letters to a line in the reading 
suggested is 54 in line 131, 56 in line 132, and 55 letters and a line used as a 
mark of punctuation in line 133. The number of letters to the line in this part 
of the inscription is somewhat less than in the other parts. On this point ef. 
Wilcken, op. cit., page 296. Whatever I may be able to contribute is, of course, 
dependent on the work of the many scholars that have discussed the inscrip- 
tion, to all of whom I wish to express my thanks. For convenience, however, 
I shall not refer to their work in detail but merely take the version of the in- 
scription in 7G as my starting-point. 


130 —kxal 

131 &p te BobAwvralt of Bactde’s éravopPdca rHvde rHv cuvvOnxdv rept] 

132 Tav oupdepdvt (wr, mporilerwoav 5’ of mpdedpor els rods auvédpous Kal] 
133 dro éravopbwolatrwoar, Kat TodTo Kbpiov torw.—évaypayat 5¢ ras dy0-] 
134 Aoylas kal rods [SpKous..... 


In my attempt to restore the passage I have drawn upon the language and 
contents of the inscription itself and upon similar formulas found in other 
extant treaties. There is a considerable variety in the wording of these formu- 
las, so that there is no single combination of words that we are certain must 
have been used. An additional difficulty is that the available examples are 
not connected with leagues but with treaties between two states or groups of 
states. Thus, it is obvious that the reconstruction suggested cannot claim to 
be exact in all particulars. I do believe, however, that the procedure suggested 
for the making of amendments is correct in the main and hope that it at least 
may contain suggestions of value to those interested in the subject. 

Before discussing in detail the restoration suggested, I shall state the line 
of reasoning by means of which the general plan followed was adopted. At the 


1 The most ambitious earlier effort to restore the passage is that of Kougeas, Arch. 
eph. (1921), p. 46. His emendation, which has tiot won acceptance, is cited in the com- 
mentary of SEG, I, 75. It seems that he has not taken into consideration sufficiently 
the language of similar clauses in other treaties. There are also other weaknesses, 
particularly the failure to indicate who it is that is to perform the action described in 
the sentence as he has restored it. 
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outset, the restoration dvaypaya x.r.A. at the end of line 133 was considered 
correct. That means that the action referred to in éravop$wo - - must be the 
final step in the process of amending. There is no room for a statement that 
the corrections made are to be referred to some other authority for final ap- 
proval. Now it seems that the only body that possibly can have had a share 
in the final shaping of the amendment without submitting it to anyone else 
for approval must have been the synedrion. If the amendment had been 
drawn up by the kings and the proédroi or by a special commission, it would 
have been necessary to submit it to the members of the League for approval. 
The synedroi, on the other hand, represented the constituent states and might 
well give final approval to the amendment on their behalf. This would be in 
accordance with the statement in lines 73-74 concerning the finality of de- 
crees passed by the synedroi. Thus otro: at the beginning of line 133 must re- 
fer to the synedroi. This means that in the preceding line there must have 
been a statement about bringing the question before the synedroi. This act 
must have been performed by the proédroi. Now to go back to line 131, the 
subject of BovAwvra{e may either have preceded dv or have followed the verb. 
The rest of the line might well have been taken up by expressions referring to 
the amending of the treaty. If that was the case, and if the subject of BovAwy- 
ra preceded ay, it would also have to be the subject of the verb supplied in line 
132 (rporiérwoav). Since the action designated by the latter verb is due to 
the proédroi, it would thus be necessary to have wpdedpa as subject both of the 
clause and of the main sentence. This is impossible, for it would mean that 
the proédrot and the synedroi could amend the treaty without consulting the 
kings. Thus it is necessary to find room for zpdedpor in line 132. It is also 
necessary to conclude that the subject of BovAwvra followed the verb. This 
subject must have included the kings, for it is unthinkable that the treaty 
can have been amended without their approval. 

Some notes on the details of the proposed readings are given below: 

xat is supplied at the end of line 130 because there must have been some 
connective at the beginning of the new clause of the treaty. d¢€ is more com- 
mon, but xai dy is used also in line 95 and xaé has been suggested at the end of 
line 90. 

The reasons for restoring of BaovXeis as the subject of BovAwvras have al- 
ready been given. It might seem natural to expect also some such expression as 
kal ai roAes, Kal of "EAAnves, OF Kal of ovppayor referring to members of the 
League. I found, however, that no matter how short the expression indicating 
the amending of the constitution was made, there was no room for such an 
expression without making the line too long. Thus is seems necessary to con- 
clude that all initiative in connection with the amending of the treaty be- 
longed to the kings. 

éravop$acar is suggested by éxavopOwo - - of the following line. It has been 
accepted, though with a query, in JG and has been placed immediately after 
BovAwvra. In the reading given above the word has been retained but placed 
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in a different position. It is almost certainly correct. This verb was used in 
Athens in connection with corrections made in psephismata, as in Syll. 107.49, 
204.83.1 I have not come upon it in treaties, though the related word, 
diopfotv, was common a century later. For illustrations see Syll. 581.85, 
633.120; SGDI 5040.75. In SGDI 5039.9 émdcopAodv is used. In the case of 
d:opbodv the middle seems to be preferred, but the Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon 
gives examples from fourth-century authors of the active of éxavop§otv with 
such objects as vouovs and da6yxas. Thus it is likely that also in our inscrip- 
tion it was used in the active. 

Te... . Tavde TOV cvvOnKxov Was suggested by tr. . . . tTHade THs GvVOnKys 
in Syll. 633.120 f. In our inscription it is more likely that the plural was used, 
for any amendment would apply to all the treaties by means of which the 
various states had been admitted into the League. Cf. lines 92 and 145. 
In Syll. 107.49 és d& 7d poépicpa is used in connection with éravopGoca. 
This suggests eis ras ovvOyjxas as another alternative. This, however, seems 
less likely. In Syll. 107.49 the reference is to a specific change in an older 
psephisma. 

mepi accepted for the end of the line in JG seems logical and necessary. 

For mpotiOérwoar x.t.X. in line 132 cf. line 87. It is to be noticed that if the 
proposed restoration is correct, the description of the procedure followed has 
been abbreviated. The first step must have been that the kings sent a written 
statement to the proédroi. The next step would be that the latter introduced 
the subject before the synedroi. There obviously is not room for a full state- 
ment of this procedure, nor is it surprising that when this once has been de- 
scribed in lines 83 ff., it should seem unnecessary to repeat all details. 

In line 133 the form éravop$wodrwoav accepted in JG is almost certainly 
correct. The presence of w on the stone, though o is uncertain, shows that the 
word was in the aorist. 

Line 133 must have contained also scme statement to the effect that 
amendments adopted in the manner described are valid. Such a statement 
was normal in clauses of this kind in Greek treaties. For illustrations see 
SEG, III, 14.16; Thue. v. 23.6, 47.12; JG, II’, 15; Syll. 123.10, 181.36 f:, 
581.86; SGDI 5039.10 f., 5040.75 f., 5041.6 f., 5075.45 ff. In some cases this ° 
statement is part of the general statement concerning the making of amend- 
ments; in others, it is added after the general statement already seems com- 
plete. Almost always an expression of the validity of the changes forms the 
last part of those sections of treaties that deal with amendments.? The first 
expression that suggested itself to me was xvpiov éorw 7d éxavopOwhév, which 
was suggested by xvpiov éorw 76 diopbwbe in SGDI 5040.75 f. But this is a 
little too long, and the expression is somewhat unusual. kal todro kipiov éotw 
is of about the right length and might find some justification in lines 73-74. 

1 All references to Dittenberger’s Sylloge are to the third edition. 


2 Syll. 633.120 ff. forms an exception, but this is not enough to invalidate the gen- 
eral rule or make it unlikely that our inscription contained some expression of the kind. 
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I do not think that any close approximation to the latter passage, as ra dé 
Sééavra kip éorw, would be possible. The use of degavra or any related form 
would imply that anything decided in this matter by the synedrion would be 
valid, while the purpose must be to state that if any amendment proposed by 
the kings is passed by the synedrion, it is valid and binding on all. The one 
thing of which I feel certain is that the expression used contained xvpiov or 
some other form of this word. 

With the expression just discussed the section of the inscription dealing 
with the amending of the treaty comes to an end. It must have been followed 
by a line marking the division between it and the following section. 

If the foregoing restoration is even approximately correct, the information 
to be deduced from the passage is of great historical importance. It is the only 
example we have of a clause of the kind in a treaty embodying the constitu- 
tion of a league. The procedure described, to be sure, cannot be transferred 
as it stands to such a league as the Peloponnesian League which lacked proé- 
droi, and in which the meetings of the assembly were presided over by Spartan 
magistrates, but it suggests that also earlier symmachies may have made pro- 
vision for the future amendment of their constitutions. 

In the present case, the amendment of the treaties is equivalent to the 
amending of the constitution of the League. All formal initiative in such mat- 
ters, as it now appears, must come from the kings. This is not as surprising 
as it may seem at first glance. The kings were one of the parties to the treaties, 
and they obviously must have a share in making amendments. The formal 
initiative granted them meant that an amendment must have the approval of 
the kings before it was submitted formally to the synedrion instead of that 
an amendment first passed by the synedrion was subject to the veto of the 
kings. The case might almost be said to be this: that the kings had probouleu- 
tic powers in the case of constitutional amendments. This would not exclude 
the possibility that pressure might be brought to bear upon the kings by pub- 
lic opinion, representatives of the constituent states of the League, or even the 
synedrion itself. Though there is no direct statement to this effect, it is likely 
that the deputies of the kings could act for them in these matters as well as in 
others. 

When the kings had once given their approval to a proposed amendment, 
nothing was needed besides the action of the synedrion. There is no indication 
of any special procedure at the meetings acting on constitutional amendments. 
Thus, all that was needed was a majority vote in a meeting at which at least 
one-half of the members were present (cf. ll. 73 ff.). The only manner in which 
the procedure differed from that employed in passing ordinary decrees of the 
assembly was that in the case of amendments the initiative of the king was 
essential. This, of course, means that the constitution of the League could 
be changed without submitting the question directly to the constituent states 
and without the consent of all the states. This, in turn, indicates that the 
synedrion was authorized to make the final decision on behalf of the members 
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in all matters pertaining to the League. The same was probably normally true 
of all symmachies as far back as the Peloponnesian League, but this is a point 
that cannot be discussed here. In all likelihood the procedure in the case of 
amendments was the same in the Hellenic League of Philip II as in that of 
Antigonus and Demetrius. 

The ease with which the constitution could be amended deserves to be 
considered in connection with the problem frequently discussed of the poten- 
tialities, particularly of the League of Philip II, for developing into a federal 
state. It has now been seen that if the king approved, it was as easy to pass a 
constitutional amendment as an ordinary decree of the synedrion. Naturally 
the passing of amendments would depend upon what public opinion would 
demand or tolerate, but there were no technical obstacles in the way. It is 
generally recognized that the League was more nearly a federal state than 
earlier symmachies. It now appears that, granted a longer lease on life, the 
constitution might well have been changed bit by bit until the League became 
more and more a real state instead of a mere symmachy. 


JAKoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOME NOTES ON “THE VALUE OF THE MEDICEAN 
CODEX OF VERGIL” 

That portion of the title of this paper which is placed within quotation 
marks has already been used by Professor R. §8. Conway for an article which 
he published in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester (XV 
[1931], 336-57). This article, as we are informed in a footnote, is expanded 
from a lecture delivered at the Library in March, 1931. 

And first let me point out certain mistakes, some of which, though not all, 
may be merely printers’ errors. On page 342, “Georg. IV. 73” should be 
“Georg. IV. 473’; on page 346, “Book X”’ (of the Aeneid) should be “Book 
XI,” and “Book I” of the Georgics should be “Book II.” On the same page 
(346) it is stated that “the first hundred and thirty-nine lines of the Second 
Book of the Georgics are completely lost in P and R, and all but twenty- 
seven of them lost in V.”” These numbers should be 138 and 26, respectively. 

In Aeneid xi. 657, ““M alone,” we are told, “gives us what Vergil wrote, 
dia Camilla, ‘goddess-like Camilla’; Romanus has sadly corrupted it into dura, 
and the others into diua.’’ As a matter of fact, the original reading in M also 
is diua, the form dia being an early correction. In none of the major codices 
of Virgil is the form dia the original reading here. It is, however, original in 
the Gudianus (y), and in one of the Berne MSS (b), while it has the support of 
Servius. 

Still another apparent error as to facts. Professor Conway assures us that, 
like the Polatinus, “the Veronese” (i.e., the Schedae Veronenses, commonly 
designated as V) reads crescentem in Ecl. vii. 25. But Sabbadini gives up the 
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word as illegible, and after noting the readings of M, P, a, y, and Servius, 
remarks, “evanuit in V.”’ Ribbeck, however, goes so far as to record “— 
NTEM V.” All that we can infer from this testimony is that V preserves an 
accusative form, but whether it is crescentem, as Professor Conway asserts, 
or nascentem, as is equally possible, we cannot say. I should add, however, 
that I have not consulted the Verona palimpsest myself, though I have quite 
recently devoted much study to most of the great Virgilian codices, including 
the Medicean in Florence and the Palatine in the Vatican Library. 

To many Virgilian students the most remarkable feature of this article 
is the extremely early date which Professor Conway assigns to M. He would 
refer it ‘to a period, and not at all a late period, in the second century,” 
whereas palaeographers generally place it in the fifth century. (See, e.g., E. A. 
Lowe, “Some Facts about Our Oldest Latin Manuscripts,’ Class. Quart., 
XIX [1925], 198.) In view of his verdict, it was hardly necessary for Professor 
Conway to make the gentle confession that he is “rather in love with this”’ 
beautiful codex, whose age he is so ready to exaggerate. 

To illustrate the peculiar value of M, Professor Conway introduces us to a 
few of its unique readings, and in connection with one of these indulges in 
some critical exegesis. I have already had occasion to refer to the passage 
in question, viz., Ecl. vii. 25. Here the reading of the Palatinus (but not of 
“the Veronese’) is ‘‘pastores, hedera crescentem ornate poetam.” Instead of 
crescentem, M has the original reading nascente, with crescentem as a later cor- 
rection. Editors have been divided between the two accusative forms, but 
Professor Conway now exalts with enthusiasm the hitherto-neglected lection, 
the apparent ablative, which he construes as agreeing with hedera. This, he 
maintains, is not only superior to nascentem (poetam), but furnishes additional 
evidence of Virgil’s love of nature. Virgil, it seems, could not have written 
nascentem, for “the composer at his birth,” as he says, ‘‘of course is nonsense. 
Thyrsis has been born long ago.’’ But nascente, in agreement with hedera, 
is quite a different thing. We all know how lovely the young shoots of ivy are 
when the leaves are just unfolding, how different from the dank and dusty leaves 
of the full-grown plant. Of course the meaning in prose would be the same. The 
infant ivy would be a symbol of the budding, but immature, genius of the poet, 
and it would prepare the way, just as well as crescentem does, for the later lines, 
but prepare it with a pretty image, instead of a straightforward, ordinary epithet. 
Here I have very little doubt that M is right. The ordinary scribe, not seeing the 
playful suggestion of the image, would alter nascente into nascentem to agree with 
poetam; and then a correction to the more truthful crescentem would be easy. 


But let us look at the passage a little more closely. Is hedera nascente a 
natural expression here? Is not nascentem poetam far more probable as well 
as logical? The verb nascor, an inceptive, means properly ‘‘to come to birth,” 
and if we keep nascentem, the meaning is: ‘Shepherds, crown with ivy the 
bard coming to his birth,”’ i.e., “the bard to be,’’ the vates futurus, as Virgil 
himself calls him a moment later. Thyrsis, it is true, is already born, but the 
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poet in Thyrsis is not yet born, though he will shortly come to light and win 
recognition from the shepherds of Arcady. 

But what if we read hedera nascente? In that case the shepherds are to 
crown the poet with ivy that is coming to its birth—ivy not yet born; ivy, 
therefore, nonexistent! Could Virgil have ever indulged in ‘‘nonsense”’ such 
as this? Certainly not. 

The crescentem which is given as a correction in M, and which is the original 
reading of P and y, seems to have arisen as a gloss in explanation of the less 
obvious nascentem. This accusative is preserved in one of the Berne MSS 
(viz., b), and by Servius in his comment on Ecl. iv. 19. It is highly probable 
that the scribe who originally copied the Medicean codex from an earlier 
manuscript failed to note that above the final HE of NASCENTE was a cross- 
stroke (—), which represented the letter M, and completed an accusative 
form. 

H. Rusuton FarrcLoucH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A GROUP OF SPANISH MILESTONES 


In CIL, Volume II, there are a number of milestone inscriptions, connected 
with the Via Nova! from Asturica (Astorga) to Bracara (Braga). These have 
recently been supplemented by one published in the Année épigraphique (1928), 
No. 178. In the case of II, 4854 and 6224 (wrongly marked in the CTL 6124), 
a careful comparison of their readings and places of origin would seem to in- 
dicate that we have two versions of the same inscription. 


II, 4854 II, 6224 
MP. TITO CAE LEG VI IMP TITO CAES 
VESP PII VESPASIANO ESP. FIL. VESPASIANO 
AVG. PONT. MAX. IRIB AVG. PONTT. MAX. TRIB 
POT. VIII. IMP.... P.P. POT. VIII. IMP. XVI. P.P. 
COs VIII Cos VIII 
CAES. DIVI. VESPASI .. . SIANO CAES DIVI VESP NO 
Cr sce C.... cos 
VIA NOVA. ....... TVRICA VIA NOVA. ... ASTVRICA 
C. CALP. RA... ee eves ALE Cc. CALP NALE 


II, 4854 is said to be “‘in some cottages adjoining the Navéa bridge, nine 
leagues from Orense, on the Valdeorres highroad, half a league from the 
Puebla de Tribes, acting as a support of the tinglado.”’ II, 6224 is said to be 
“acting as a post for the cobertizo of the ancient inn of the Navéa bridge in the 
Tribes district close to the remains of the ancient Roman road.” Tinglado 

1 This Via Nova seems to be the Antonine itinerary’s second route from Bracara to 
Asturica, viz., p. 427, l. 4 to p. 429, l. 4. An itinerary published in Ann. épig. (1921), 
No. 9. gives the first route, viz., p. 422, 1. 2 to p. 433, Ll. 5. 
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and cobertizo seem to be approximately synonymous in Spanish and to mean 
“a jutting roof, a hovel, a covered passage.’’ The conclusion seems unescapa- 
ble that we have here two versions of one and the same inscription, which will 
be referred to herein as the Puente Navéa inscription. 

A comparison of these two versions with the Ann. épig. inscription makes 
it possible to restore the text as follows: 


Ann épig. (1928), NO. 178 RESTORED TEXT OF THE 
PUENTE NAVEA IN- 
SCRIPTION 
IMP. TITO. CABS. DIVI. VESPAS IMP TITO CAES DIVI 
F. VESPAS. AVG. P. M. TR. POT VESP. FIL. VESPASIANO 
VIIII. IMP. XV. P. P. COS. VIII AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 
CAES. DIVI. VESPAS. F. DOMI POT. VIIII. IMP. XVI. P. P. 
TIANO COS VII VIA NOVA COs VIII 
FACTA AB ASTVRICA BRACAR CAES. DIVI. VESPAS. F. DOMITIANO 
C. CALP. RANT. QUIR. VALERIO COS VII 
festo. leg. aug. pro. pr VIA NOVA FACTA AB ASTVRICA 
M.P. XXIII C. CALP. RANT. QUIRINALE 
valerio festo leg. aug. pro. pr. 
i ee eae 


It will be noted that II, 6224, line 3, gives a very unexpected abbreviation 
for Pontifex while line 4 attributes “Trib. Pot. VIII” to Titus, which does not 
harmonize with “Cos VIII,” a title which Titus enjoyed during a.p. 80. Until 
the first of July of that year he was “Trib. Pot. VIIII.” It seems possible 
that the stonecarver cut ‘VIII’ in error and then endeavored to correct it by 
means of an additional stroke above the line which has been misread as an 
extra T for “PONT.” Both inscriptions, then (the one from the Ann. épig. 
and the one represented by the two C/L versions), belong to a.p. 80, when 
Titus, ‘“‘Cos VIII,” shared the consulship with Domitian, ‘“‘Cos VII.’”’ Gomez- 
Moreno,! who reports finding Ann. épig. (1928), No. 178, broken in two and 
acting as supports for the doorway of the church of San Juan de Cabanillas, 
states that the letters with dots beneath them have been partially obliterated 
and cites the Damnatio Memoriae voted against Domitian after his death. 
Similar attempts at erasure probably account for the illegible state of line 9 
in both versions of the Puente Navéa iuscription. 

In the Puente Navéa inscription, “Imp. XVI,” if correctly deciphered, is of 
considerable interest. In CIL, Ill, 318, Titus appears as “Trib. Pot. X”’ in 
conjunction with “Imp. XV,’ which would indicate that after July 1, a.p. 80, 
he was still “Imp. XV.”’ Now the Puente Navéa inscription seems to show him 
as already “Imp. XVI’ while still “Trib. Pot. VIIII,” i.e., before July 1, a.p. 
80. Moreover, the statement in Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 2721, that “Imp. XVI” 
is not attested would seem to require revision. 


1 Catdlogo monumental de Espafia, provincia de Leén (1906-8), p. 87. 
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C. Calpetanus Rantius Quirinalis Valerius Festus, part of whose name and 
title was, according to Gomez-Moreno, rendered illegible by the splitting of 
the San Juan de Cabanillas inscription into two, is known to have been ‘“‘Lega- 
tus Augusti pro Praetore’’ of Spain both from a Trieste inscription (C7L, V, 
531) which gives his whole career and ends LEG. AVG. PRO. PR. PROVINC 
[iae Pan] NONIAE ET PROVINC [iae] HISPANIA and from II, 2477,1 
of a.D. 79. He also appears in the following group of milestones from the Via 
Nova belonging like the two above to a.p. 80 but with the distances reckoned 
from the Bracara end. II, 4803 and II, 4838 are the nineteenth and thirty- 
fourth milestones, respectively. In both Domitian’s name has been obliterat- 
ed, but they are otherwise complete and read very like the two inscriptions 
above. II, 4802 and II, 4847 have lost the main body of their inscriptions and 
read as follows: 


II, 4802 II, 4847 
Vil 
C. CALPETANO RANTIO c.calpetano ranTio 
QVIRINALE VALERIO FESTO quiriNALE VALERIO fEsTO 
LEG. AVG. PRO. PR. VIA leg. aug. pRO PR VIA 
NOVA. M. P. XVIII nova M.P. .... XVI 


Milestones seem to have been in great demand for use as structural material, 
even in churches. Gomez-Moreno states that he found two more in use for 
various purposes in a church in the same district in which he found Ann. épig., 
28, 178 but in an undecipherable condition. 
Lesuie F. Smrra 
CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


APULEIUS, METAMORPHOSES 5, 6 (P. 108.2 HELM) 


F read originally: ingerens membra cégentia, but added in the margin cén- 
hibentia (taken by ?A). It were useless to rehearse the various emendations 
that have been proposed and argue their inadequacy. The corruption lies 
quite clearly in the second and third letters of the last word. For this I sug- 
gest ceuentia as (a) being fairly close to the present reading (assuming an 
original cou-, with an e mistaken for an 0, and b written for u, as so very fre- 
quently in this manuscript, the meaningless cobentia having then been 
emended to cogentia) ; and (b) fitting the context perfectly, as anyone can con- 
vince himself by looking up ceveo in the Thes. Ling. Lat., and especially the 
glosses and scholia there cited, 2,982,27 ff. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
University orf ILLINOIS 


1 References are to CIL unless otherwise indicated. 
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NOTE ON ARISTOTLE DE CAELO 289 B 26 


Ovx éorw & Tots pioer Td ws ervxev, obdE TO TavTaxod Kal mac brapxov Td ard TixNS. 

The text 7d ad rixns can be construed with the Oxford translator “is no 
matter of chance.’’ But this is very harsh. Simplicius’ lemma at 289 b 1 
gives rs tbxns, which is more plausible and idiomatic. On page 447, line 5, 
he cites Alexander as reading a7 rixns, which also is possible. But surely the 
most natural and reasonable reading would be év rots ad rixns, balancing 
év trois dvoe. Cf. 87b19, 197 a 37, 197 b 1, 1096 b 27, and 1367 b 24 for 


other cases of 7a ard rixns. 
PAUL SHOREY 


ON ARISTOTLE’S EXPLANATION OF AESTHETIC PLEASURE 


TO TE pipeccOar abuduTor Tots dvOpwrors éx wWaidwy éoti Kal ToOUTw Stapépover TGV GAAwY 
four bre piunrixkwrardév éore kal Tas wabhoes Tovetrar dca punoews Tas TpwTas, Kal Td 
xaipew Tots uiunuace Tavras. onuetoy 5é TobTov To cuuBatvor eri THY Epywr' & yap abra 
AuTNpas dpGpuev, Tobrwy Tas eixdvas Tas wadiora AKpiBwuevas xXalpouev Oewpodyres, olov 
Onpiwy Te popdas Tv atiywwratrwv Kal vexpGv. alrvov 6é kai todo, drt pavOavew ob pdvoy 
rots prrocdpots HvtTov GANG Kal Tots &AXors duoiws, GAN’ Eri Bpaxd Kowwvodaw abrod. 
61a yap rodro xalpovat Tas eixdvas dpvres, Stet oTvuBaiver Oewpodvres pavOdvew kal ovd- 
AoyiferPat ri Exacrov, olov bre odros éxetvos* érel Edy wh TOXN Tpoewpakws, obx 7) uiunua 
mounoe. THY Hooviy AAA bia THY arEepyaciav 7H THY xpotay 7 Sia ToLabryv Twa &dAnv airiarv. 

—Aristotle Poetics c. 4. 


On the basis of this passage Aristotle has been often accused of holding 
the view that the pleasure felt in works of art is simply the enjoyment of 
performing the intellectual act of recognizing the object. In his recent essay, 
“Principles of Literary Criticism” (Outline of Modern Knowledge), Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie drops the passage out as hopelessly inconsistent with 
the theory of imitation implied in the rest of the treatise. 


It would be hard to find plainer contradiction than that between “imitation” 
everywhere else in the book, and “imitation” in this quite superfluous discussion. 
If we wish to understand Aristotle’s theory, there is only one thing to be done: 
This passage must be ignored. We may regard it either as an interpolation, or 
as a queer aberration. 

Mr. Sikes (Greek View of Poetry, p. $5) comments thus: 

As to the nature of aesthetic satisfaction, Aristotle brings it heavily to earth 
from the heaven in which Plato had placed his archetypal Beauty. The pleasure 
lies simply in observing the likeness—‘“‘that is he.” This explanation at least ac- 
counted for the fact that objects (such as corpses), which we see with pain, give 
pleasure when represented by art. The cause of the pleasure is purely intellectual, 
depending on the recognition of the likeness, although Aristotle seems dimly to 
feel that this philosophic satisfaction is not quite adequate, so that he is forced 
to add that, if you have not seen the original, the pleasure will be due to the 
execution or the colour, or some such cause. But this is merely a passing sugges- 
tion; as far as possible, aesthetic pleasure must be rooted in the intellect. 
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What seems to have been overlooked in both these criticisms, as in the 
many like them, is that Aristotle is not here speaking specifically of that very 
limited group of réxvac which he calls pupytixat réyva. He is illustrating his 
assertion that men do take pleasure in imitation just because it is imitation, 
in order to show how much a part of human nature is the instinct for imita- 
tion. Therefore he goes for his example outside the range of the pupyrixai 
réxvat specifically so called, the natural origin of which, or of one of which, he 
is seeking. The misunderstanding has arisen, I think, because we tend, un- 
consciously, to equate Aristotle’s pypyrixai réyvae with our wider term “art,” 
whereas it is clear that for Aristotle there are réyva: that imitate and yet are 
not included among those he distinguishes as pupntixal réxvar. The term has a 
conventional limitation, denoting the réyva: that imitate dvOpwovus mparrovtas 
—the farings of men.! Thus the pleasure to which he here refers is not the 
pleasure distinctive of the ppntexai réxvat, but one which their products share 
with the imitations wrought by other réyva, just as, in common with réyvae 
which do not imitate at all, they may share also in the pleasure produced by 
the contemplation of sheer skill in craftsmanship. 

Every work of art (in Aristotle’s limited sense) does produce this pleasure, 
i.e., the pleasure that comes from the recognition of an imitation. And that 
is all he is talking about in this passage, because he is here concerned wholly 
with the originating impulse to imitate. But hereafter, in every reference to 
the pleasure produced by tragedy, the pleasure he speaks of is not this one; 
it is that which arises from its effect on the emotions. But there is no contra- 
diction with this passage; the distinctive pleasure of tragedy, he asserts, is 4 
dd éXéov kal PoBov did pupjoews Hdovyn (c. 14)—the pleasure arising from pity 
and fear through imitation. The specific work of art aims at exciting a specific 
emotion, but the natural delight in an imitation as imitation, in the recogni- 
tion, e.g., that a play is a play, a picture a picture, is the essential preliminary 
condition that transforms the emotional excitement experienced into aesthetic 
pleasure. 

E. T. OWEN 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ToRONTO 


TACITUS AGRICOLA xv. 5. 


Tacitus Agricola xv. 5 is generally written and punctuated thus: ‘Reces- 
suros, ut divus Iulius recessisset, modo virtutem maiorum suorum aemularen- 
tur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius eventu pavescerent: plusimpetus.... ,” 
with a period after aemularentur and a colon after pavescerent. Apparently this 
rests upon a misinterpretation of the passage, or at least is likely to give rise 
to misinterpretation. I suggest that instead the passage be punctuated with a 
comma after aemularentur, and a period or preferably a semicolon after paves- 
cerent. As our texts are now printed, the sentence plus impetus, maiorem con- 
1{ think he simply means those that ‘‘tell’’ a story. 
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stantiam penes miseros esse is merely an appendage to neve proelii unius aut 
alterius eventu pavescerent, which in turn is made an independent imperative. 
I doubt whether this is true. The neve clause is certainly the continuation of 
the clause modo . . . . aemularentur above, and should be treated as such. Both 
the context and grammatical usage in general commend this view. The gram- 
mar states: ‘‘-ve rarely connects main sentences, usually only the less impor- 
tant parts of the sentence, or, oftener still, subordinate sentences’ (Lane, 
Lat. Gram., § 1674; cf. also 1581 and 1586). Caesar BG ii. 21 and Vergil Aen. 
vii. 263 are sentences very similar to the one under discussion. 

The context, again, is decidedly in favor of combining both clauses into one 
sentence, for the Britons are represented as calling to mind the experience of 
their forebears with Caesar as encouragement for the hope of the ultimate de- 
parture of the Romans now from their country. The whole point of the sen- 
tence lies in the fact that as the Britons formerly, though defeated, finally 
forced Caesar to withdraw because of their rugged perseverance, so too the 
Britons now by the same method will force the withdrawal of the Romans. 
The sentence then will read: ‘“Recessuros, ut divus Iulius recessisset, modo 
virtutem maiorum suorum aemularentur, neve proelii unius aut alterius 


eventu pavescerent; plus impetus. ... . ” (“They would withdraw just as the 
deified Julius had withdrawn, provided they emulate the valor of their an- 
cestors and not become dismayed, . . . . etc.’’) 


M. H. GriFFin 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Fayette, Mo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Sophokles. Von Hetnricu Wetnstock. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Pp. 
297. 


The author presents this book as a general account of Sophoclean drama. 
He recognizes the preference of the Germans for Aeschylus and Euripides, and 
proposes by a more philosophical interpretation of Sophocles to help restore 
his work to that supreme position which it held in the estimation of Hélderlin, 
Goethe, Schiller, Hegel, and other great creators and critics of the nineteenth 
century. He intends, he says, to restore to the general reader the simple, di- 
rect pleasure which Sophocles can afford him, together with a “scientific 
analysis that attempts to deal with the underlying problems.” The unifying 
principle of the entire treatment is to be one that is common to both science 
and art, “seeing the thing as it really is.’” The Greek poet does far more than 
provide for the distracted reader a “‘quiet island of exquisite art’’; more funda- 
mental than the furnishing of any such comfort to the buffeted soul is the 
greatness and depth of meaning lying beyond and beneath the outward form. 
So convinced is Weinstock of the prime importance attaching to the philo- 
sophic interpretation of the plays that he entirely discards the question of their 
chronological order. He considers the plays, therefore, in an order determined 
by their meaning. His great purpose, he avows, is to induce as many as possi- 
ble to read Sophocles for themselves, assuming that the vast majority will 
have to read him in translation. Although believing that the best translations 
are tasteful paraphrases, Weinstock himself in his quotations uses a literal 
verse rendering because he is anxious that the reader know exactly what 
Sophocles says. 

The Einleitung is followed by an analysis of each play, with special atten- 
tion to characterization and motivation. Each play, according to the author, 
has an underlying principle which he represents by a single word. These words 
and the plays which they symbolize are as follows: Gestalt—Elektra, Mass— 
Aias, Bildung—Philoktet, Staat—Antigone, Anspruch—T'rachinierinnen, 
Schuld—Kénig Oidipus, Tod—Oidipus auf Kolonos. 

Unlike many commentators, Weinstock does not talk about the “guilt” 
of Electra or the ‘‘unethical’’ method of the dramatist in exonerating her, but 
instead speaks of her as the only character in the play who finds herself and 
realizes the possibility of her nature, and this by reason of her implicit obedi- 
ence to divine guidance. Herein Weinstock shows the sanity of the most rep- 
resentative Greek art instead of that modern sentimentality which has viti- 
ated sc much of our modern literature and literary criticism. Throughout he 
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is almost exclusively interested in characterization, and not even in that from 
a purely dramaturgical standpoint, but with the idea of revealing the funda- 
mental nature of humanity. Much of the book belongs, therefore, to the 
region of philosophic speculation and throws very little new light on the 
principal questions which have engaged Greek scholars and literary critics. 

Weinstock disagrees with Professor Wilamowitz concerning the question of 
who constitutes the hero in Philoctetes, and asserts that the famous German 
Hellenist has reversed the true situation in making Philoctetes instead of 
Neoptolemus the central hero. The great focal point of interest, according to 
Weinstock, is the development of Neoptolemus’ character. Philoctetes must 
give his name to the play because he is the pain-bearer, but fundamentally he 
is only the occasion by which this development is fulfilled. For example, 
Philoctetes’ refusal to yield to Neoptolemus sounds out the character of the 
young hero and tests completely his fidelity to his original promise to take 
Philoctetes home (p. 89). In this adoption of Neoptolemus as the real hero 
of the play, Weinstock agrees with Arthur Fairbanks (International Journal of 
Ethics, I1 [1892], 78). 

Weinstock adopts Hegel’s interpretation of the Antigone as symbolic of 
the conflict between the individual and the community, the family and the 
state, but thinks that in the hands of his imitators the play has been degraded 
from a great tragedy to a teacher of middle-class practical morality (p. 98). 
He accepts the authenticity of the disputed passage, lines 905 ff., and thinks 
that these lines are essential for the interpretation of the play. 

Freilich darf man nicht mit unseren Gefiihlen an sie herangehen, noch weniger 
ihrer Logik nachrechnen. Man muss nur, im griechischen Willen dieses Kunst- 
mittels, aus dem Vergleich den springenden Punkt heraussehen, und das ist der 
unersetzliche und unvergleichliche Wert des Bruders und die einzigartige Heilig- 
keit der Bindung, die den Menschen dem Blut verpflichtet, aus dem er stammt 
[p. 102]. 

He could have said further that these lines are simply a bit of popular reason- 
ing in folk literature which could be illustrated by an occurrence in his own 
country of Germany during the Middle Ages. 

In his analysis of the Oedipus Tyrannus Weinstock goes too far, I think, 
in attempting to establish the absolute personal innocence of Oedipus. He 
says that according to Attic law the murder of Laius was a clear act of justifi- 
able self-defense. ‘Nein, Oidipus hat keine Uberschiirfe des Denkens und 
kein Unmass des Handelns zu biissen. Der Dichter hat jedenfalls gezeigt, 
dass der scharfsinnige Tatmensch nicht der Ehrfurcht gegen Gétter und 
Menschen entbehrt”’ (p. 158). Whatever one may think of Aristotle’s dictum 
that the hero of a tragedy should have some moral defect, this interpretation 
does not recognize that Oedipus’ weaknesses were his irascible temper and his 
intellectual pride, the former being especially illustrated in the murder at the 
crossroads, the latter in at least one passage of self-praise (vss. 395-98). 
Eighty-four years ago Thomas Dyer pointed out certain touches of hardness 
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and impiety in the character of Oedipus (Classical Museum, V [1848], 65 ff.), 
and in recent times Professor Goodell showed that the moral significance of the 
play is the lesson of humility and charity by which we may escape that slight 
deviation from perfection at the critical moment which will precipitate us into 
the deadly net of fate, believing that Sophocles’ conception is revealed in 
Emerson’s line, ‘‘Deep in the man sits fast his fate” (Yale Review, N.S., II, 
540 ff.). 

Weinstock entitles his chapter on Oedipus at Colonus “Tod.” Better, I 
think, would have been ‘“‘Verséhnung.”’ He states that just as Oedipus’ 
suffering was in no sense a punishment of any subjective guilt, so his ‘‘Heili- 
gung”’ is in no sense a reward for his personal merit, but only a symbolic 
manner of saying that human suffering has its compensations (p. 199). This 
interpretation, however, sacrifices many of the finer psychological touches in 
the drama to a rigorous symbolism, and ignores Sophocles’ religious principle 
that man learns by suffering to fit himself for his supreme end of reconcilia- 
tion with divinity (vss. 1751-53). Here Weinstock would have done better if 
he had followed Hegel, who regarded the second Oedipus as the most perfect 
example in ancient literature of the idea of reconciliation within the human 
soul. 

The remainder of the book treats of certain topics in philosophy, ethics, 
religion, and aesthetics under the headings “Drama,” ““Tragédie,” “Mensch,” 
“Dasein,” “Sein,” ‘Gott,’ “Erbe und Anteil,” and ‘“Sophokles.”’ In discuss- 
ing the topic ‘“‘Sein,’”’ Weinstock gives his reasons for believing that Sophocles 
was no optimist, in spite of his faith in ‘‘being” which made him religious. The 
thoroughness of his symbolism is shown by his statement that when Tiresias 
in the Antigone implies, in opposition to Creon, that the gods (as well as men) 
can be contaminated (vss. 1016-22), he is expressing Sophocles’ own belief, 
symbolic of the essential unity of the universe (pp. 261 ff.). His interpreta- 
tion of Creon’s words 

ed yap old’ dre 
Geods praivew odris dvOpmmwv abéver VSS. 1043-44 
agrees with that of Jebb and Sheppard against that of Campbell and Gilbert 
Murray inasmuch as he does not take it to be an expression of skepticism. 
He does not, however, show that the utterance is prompted by the super- 
stitious feeling that he has gone too far in his defiance of Zeus and must 
therefore “play safe” by “knocking on wood.” 

In asserting that in Sophocles’ plays there is neither accusation nor justi- 
fication of the divinity, that the ideal of human conduct is neither pride nor 
humility, but the knowledge of the danger of existence, and the necessity for 
maintaining its balance, Weinstock is slighting that feeling which Sophocles 
shared with Aeschylus, Pindar, and Herodotus that one ought to avoid pride 
and ‘“‘walk humbly with one’s God,” the feeling which prompted such an 
expression of lofty religious idealism as OT 863-72, lines which caused 
Matthew Arnold to exclaim: ‘Let Saint Francis, nay, or Luther either, beat 
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that!’’ Rhode’s view of Sophocles’ religious feeling, that it is simply 4 apés 
tovs Gevis evAdBeu, is more nearly correct, and Weinstock could have found 
sound arguments against his interpretation as far back as Dronke’s essay, 
Die religiésen und sittlichen Vorstellungen des Aeschylos und Sophokles (Leip- 
zig, 1861), which shows that Sophocles’ peculiar power as a dramatist did not 
consist so much in the keenness of his intellectual perception as in an inner 
sense which sees and feels the truth by immediate intuition. 

In the closing chapter, entitled “‘Sophokles,’’ Weinstock enlarges on such 
topics as the humanism of Sophocles, his power of characterization, and the 
philosophic symbolism underlying his characters. He shows how Sophocles’ 
dramas illustrate Aristotle’s ‘“‘purgation” theory and also the maxim “know 
thyself.”’ He reiterates his belief in the “anthropological, yes, ontological”’ 
nature of guilt as depicted by Sophocles, and states that the poet’s great 
purpose was to make the spectator conscious of the seriousness of being and 
to present a poetic analysis of human existence. One cannot help but wonder 
whether Sophocles intended to do this any more than Shakespeare did, or 
whether both of these supremely great dramatists simply intended to produce 
stage plays that would charm their audiences, leaving all analysis to the 
philosophers and the literary critics. Weinstock praises Sophocles for his 
Homeric clearness and his Orphic depth, and shows that he was a realist in the 
philosophic, but not in the aesthetic, sense, because he demonstrated the possi- 
bility of believing in the sense of reality without illusions, of holding to a true 
belief in the spiritual world without sacrificing one’s intellectual integrity. 

Weinstock vigorously challenges the view that Sophocles was a care-free 
child of fortune because of his health, wealth, and fame, and says that he 
must have experienced in himself the mortality of existence. He wrote under a 
divine compulsion to fulfil his mission as a poet, and he was a great poet be- 
cause first of all he was a great man. ‘“Therefore his poetry is not an ornament 
nor an entertainment of life, but it is life itself.’’ Hence it could exert a heal- 
ing influence on our own times “threatened with mystical fanaticisms as well 
as by superficial self-satisfaction.’’ It was Hélderlin, according to Weinstock, 
who saw this most clearly, because in his own personal need he found in Sopho- 
cles his spiritual consolation, and the book closes with the lines of the German 
Hellenist: 

An das Géttliche glauben 
die allein, die es selber sind. 


Weinstock offers many very suggestive interpretations of Sophoclean char- 
acters, and the book will interest any student or admirer of the Greek drama- 
tist. The translation of passages quoted was, as far as I observed, quite satis- 
factory, but “durch deine Kindestreue” for ra Znvds evtoeBeia (Electra 1097), 
and “Auch ich bin Staat’”’ for xdmot woAews péreotw (OT 630) are, I think, 
inadequate. There are a few typographical errors which I observed: 724 for 
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774 (p. 55), 1130 for 1320 (p. 56), 5383 for 553 (p. 62), 955 for 925 (p. 64), 
456 for 466 (p. 130), 175 for 1750 (p. 206), and 1324 for 1524 (p. 207). There 
are very few quotations, and no notes, appendixes, bibliography, or index. 
F. R. Gay 


BretHany Couuecs, W. Va. 


TleXaoyixy ‘EXXds. Oi TpoéAAnves. By N. II. ’EXevPepiadns. Pp. 351. 
Athens, 1931. 


This is a very original work. The truth of this fact cannot possibly escape 
us, for the author himself takes care to tell us so in the very first sentence of 
the book. We likewise learn that the present work is the first of a series of nine 
special studies on the question of the Pelasgic civilization in general which the 
author intends to publish in the near future. The thesis which Mr. Eleutheri- 
ades thinks it is incumbent upon him to defend and establish is that the earli- 
est inhabitants of Greece, commonly called Pelasgians, were a branch of the 
Semitic races which at the dawn of history were occupying the entire Medi- 
terranean basin and whose brilliant civilization influenced that of the Aryan 
invaders to such an extent that it can be safely said that the new civilization 
remained substantially Pelasgic with very slight, if any, contributions on the 
part of the conquerors, who likewise are denied any contribution to the forma- 
tion of their own language which, as well as all the other Indo-European lan- 
guages, the author considers not as belonging to a group of independently de- 
veloped languages but as simply resulting from the corruption of the Semitic 
dialects. 

The main proof of the theory is linguistic. The author speaks of the old 
Pelasgic language as a Semitic dialect, adjudging it richer and more beautiful 
than any of the old dialects, just as if it were a very well-known and exhaus- 
tively studied idiom. Drawing for the most part upon modern Arabic, which 
he considers as having preserved unchanged the characteristics of the original 
speech, he proceeds to show that almost every place, mountain, river, and city 
in Greece has a Semitic name, and that even the words for the first necessities 
of life and the closest relationships are Semitic in origin. 

The chief weakness of this theory is that it explains everything too easily, 
and with the magic spell of an open sesame unlocks every secret of Greek pre- 
history. Moreover, Mr. Eleutheriades not unfrequently seems inclined to ig- 
nore or take lightly the rules of linguistic science and peremptorily to dismiss 
or underestimate the findings of modern historians who look askance at any 
emphatic suggestion of oriental influences. Therefore, several of the author’s 
opinions will fail to carry conviction, e.g., his contention that modern Greek 
vepo(v) is a Pelasgic word and is not derived from veapdv (¥dwp) ; that the word 
ofr. goes back to a Pelasgic root meaning “to rest’’ and does not come from 
Latin hospitium; that kaundos was first known in Greece, in Cadmus’ time, as 
‘ykaynXa, which is also the word used in popular speech today; that the Homeric 
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poems were translated from Pelasgic into Aeolic and then into Ionic, ete. To 
be sure, no one will question the fact that the original inhabitants of Greece, 
whoever they were, exercised some influence and left their imprint upon the 
civilization of the historical Greeks, but it is impossible to accept in toto a 
theory that discovers everywhere vestiges of oriental—i.e., Semitic—influ- 
ence. 

The book, however, is not without merits. Mr. Eleutheriades musters up 
an astonishing amount of erudition, and argues with the fervor and enthusi- 
asm of a pioneer in a language that is both smooth and vigorous, marred only 
by occasional typographical inadvertencies. The presentation of his thesis is 
ably and systematically conducted, yet one feels that at times a certain meas- 
ure of overconfidence and parti pris pervades his argumentation. Although all 
theories purporting to solve the perpetually baffling problem of the original 
inhabitants of Greece must, in the present state of linguistics and archaeology, 
be consigned to the realm of conjecture and be treated with a certain degree of 
charitableness and leniency, it would not be rash to predict that that of Mr. 
Eleutheriades will not meet with a very favorable reception on the part of the 
majority of modern scholars. It is probable, however, that his work will at 
least have an indirect influence, for owing to the controversial nature of the 
thesis which it propounds, it is not unlikely that it will enlist additional interest 
in, and give a new impetus to, the study of the earliest periods of prehistoric 
Greek civilization. 

P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Neugrieschische Riickwanderer aus den romanischen Sprachen unter 
Einschluss des Lateinischen. Von Ap. Matpuor. (““Texte und For- 
schungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie,’”’ hrsg. von 
Pror. Dr. Nikos A. Begs, No. 10.) Athens, 1931. 


The detailed examination of the history of a group of words which, bor- 
rowed from one language, return, after a long period during which they often 
undergo considerable changes, as loanwords to the language from which they 
were borrowed constitutes a very interesting study of the cultural relations 
of the two people between whom these linguistic transactions take place and 
affords a clear insight into, and a better understanding of, the relative state of 
civilization of the countries concerned. 

Mr. Maidhof has performed a service for which all students of late Greek 
will be thankful. After a short Introduction in which he gives a concise his- 
torical account of the cultural and political relations of Greece and Rome, he 
presents us, in the comparatively brief compass of eighty-two pages, with an 
almost complete list of words which, borrowed from Greek by either Latin or 
one of the Romance languages, reappear in the modern language sometimes in 
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such an altered form that their connection with the ancient language is hardly 
recognizable. In addition, under each word the author has collected a suffi- 
cient number of references to the etymological explanations of various schol- 
ars, many of which, however, must either be treated as pure conjectures or be 
rejected outright since they fail to account satisfactorily for many of the 
changes which the words undergo in the course of their long history; e.g., 
G. Meyer’s derivation of the word irra from nxt) = picta= pitta=ritra 
though plausible is not entirely unobjectionable. Cf. the doubts raised by 
G. Rohlfs, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der unteritalienischen Grdzitat, page 201. 
Furthermore, it must not be forgotten, as the author himself is careful to re- 
mark, that a good number of these loanwords instead of being spoken of as 
Riickwanderer can very well be explained as derived directly from ancient 
Greek words surviving to the present day through an unbroken chain of 
tradition. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lysias with an English Translation. By W. R. M. Lamps. “Loeb 
Classical Library Series.’ London: William Heinemann; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 


After demonstrating his ability as a translator of Plato in the three or four 
volumes of the Dialogues which he prepared for the Loeb Library, Mr. Lamb 
now turns his talents to the translation of Lysias. Here, as in his previous 
work, he shows a ready command of English, a felicity of phrase, and many 
neat turns of expression. His translations though not always close are never- 
theless adequate, and reflect fairly well the ease and simplicity of Lysias’ 
“plain” style. Of the rhetorical figures he gives a good rendering for the most 
part; it is only rarely that the balanced structure of an antithesis is not re- 
tained. Notwithstanding his announced intention of showing something of the 
9orova of Lysias in his translation, he does little to bring out the breathless 
haste of the short, hurriedly spoken sentences with which Lysias begs Dam- 
nippus for help (xii. 14). 

As he tells us in the Preface, his test is based on that of Thalheim (1901). 
Yet he exercises independence of judgment in his choice of readings and is not 
always in agreement with the German editor, being more apt to keep the read- 
ing of the manuscripts than Thalheim is. Aeydpuevos of the manuscripts in xii. 
71, which he retains while the German and American editors adopt Wester- 
mann’s emendation apoAoynuévos, can be defended only on the ground that 
the durative tense here carries the notion of repetition—‘“‘the time that was 
repeatedly mentioned by them’”’—but of this his translation gives no hint. 
On the other hand, in a nearby passage (xii. 76) he adopts a conjecture where- 
as Thalheim and others keep the manuscript reading wapyyyeAAero. The 
imperfect here is picturesque—“‘orders were passed around among them,” 
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“were circulated among them”—but Mr. Lamb, rejecting it, gives his prefer- 
ence to Cobet’s conjecture zapyyyeAro. In neither instance does he show any 
great sensitiveness to the meaning of the tenses. And the same is true of his 
translation of the following imperfects: érvyydvopmev in xii. 20 should be trans- 
lated “could get”’; érotouv (§ 25) means “had to do’’; é\dpBavov (§ 27) is “would 
take”’; épevyev (§ 42) is ‘‘had to flee’’; drépawvev (§ 73) is “was about to present.’’ 

A notable oversight in Mr. Lamb’s book is his failure to mention in his 
Bibliography and to use in his translation the excellent editions of selected 
speeches of Lysias by two American scholars, Morgan (1895) and Adams 
(1905), which would have improved his work in many places. This oversight is 
made all the more conspicuous when in his Preface he singles out for special 
mention the editions of Jebb (1876, the first edition) and Shuckburgh (1892), 
books that are certainly much less helpful. In xii. 7, dozep re Tv GAAwY evAdyws 
merrounkores is not “just as if they had taken some ordinary reasonable action,”’ 
as Mr. Lamb translates it, but ‘“‘as though they had done any one of all their 
other deeds on good grounds,” as Adams has it. The subject of 7AGev in § 19 
fin. is Melobius, not Polemarchus’ wife, and the punctuation mark should 
come after, not before, MnAdBus. In § 58, &’ tuas is “through your means,” 
“thanks to you” (Morgan, Adams), rather than “‘on your account”? (Lamb). 
The translation of xeAevorev in §76 by “should demand” is plainly wrong. 
The optative here in a dependent clause in oratio obliqua represents xeAevover 
of the direct statement: ‘Vote for ten whom the Ephors command you to vote 
for.”’ This becomes in indirect discourse, ‘‘Orders were circulated among them 
to vote for ten whom Theramenes had nominated and ten whom the Ephors 
commanded them to vote for.’’ But dwrédege, a past tense of the indicative, 
could not be changed to the optative here. 

These criticisms, however, should not be allowed to detract from our high 
opinion of the general excellence of Mr. Lamb’s work. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


Humanitas Erasmiana. By Rupvourxk Preirrer. “Studien der Bib- 
liothek Warburg, Vol. XXII. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1931. Pp. vii+24. 


In his short monograph, which was first presented as a lecture in 1926, 
and again in 1928 and 1929, and in its present form was intended as the intro- 
duction to an elaborate edition of the Antibarbari of Erasmus, Pfeiffer con- 
cludes that Erasmus ‘‘neither was an original genius nor wished to be one,” 
and that 
we have in him one who carries on the principle of Europe’s Geistgeschichte, the 
principle which was based on the preservation of the spirit of Greco-roman civili- 
zation. .... His humanitas is entirely free of any reflection of the past of one 
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definite people; it is broad, it is universal, it is internal and eternal, it is wholly 
of the spirit... .. This can be realized only in the atmosphere of tranquillitas, 
of peaceful quiet [pp. 23-24]. 


In support of this conclusion Pfeiffer first briefly defines humanitas, and re- 
views the conceptions of it in antiquity and the Renaissance (pp. 1-5), where 
the early Italians, the Florentine Platonists, and the English and French 
developed rather divergent ideas (p. 6). After pointing out the futility of 
attempting to search out the various sources of influence exerted upon the 
cosmopolitan Erasmus (who added to the difficulty of this task by frequently 
changing parts of his works as he prepared them for republication), we are 
shown the development of Erasmus’ conception of hwmanitas which pro- 
gressed from philanthropia to mores hominis natura digni, to litterae hu- 
maniores, i.e., the study and appreciation in the broadest sense of the best 
that classical antiquity could offer (p. 6). This is essential to the appreciation 
of Christian doctrine, for that can only be understood when good texts are 
established and understood (pp. 9-11). Therefore, since man can control the 
amount and type of his knowledge, he must assume the full responsibility 
for his shortcomings (pp. 11-14). This obviously conflicted with Luther’s 
Dogma. Pfeiffer believes that the reason for the violent split between Luther 
and Erasmus was due not to the difference of opinion upon free will per se, 
but rather upon the attendant circumstances which Erasmus postulated as 
essential; namely, peace of surroundings and calmness of spirit (both of which 
Luther lacked) in which to study the subjects necessary to attain the ability 
to decide and assume responsibility (pp. 17-20). 

The essay is readable, succinct, and suggestive. It is carefully documented 
and well printed. 


Lester K. Born 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Half-Lines and Repetitions in Virgil. By JoHN Sparrow. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. 156. $3.50. 
In the Introduction (p. 1) Mr. Sparrow tells us that 


as a result of this inquiry two conclusions have been reached: first, that interpola- 
tion has had a greater effect on the text of Virgil than is generally supposed, and 
its effect has been to decrease the original number of hemistiches and swell the 
original number of repetitions; second, that it is impossible to confirm the accounts 
that most previous scholars have given of the hemistiches and repetitions in the 
received text—viz. that the half-lines are all beyond doubt literally unfinished 
lines, and that most repetitions are to be explained by being called “epic” or 
“Homeric.” 


These conclusions are first arrived at by a fresh examination and sane discus- 
sion of the evidence of incompleteness of the Aeneid deduced from the 
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Vitae Vergilianae (pp. 7-19), from which it is concluded (pp. 9, 17) that by 
imperfecti are meant the half-lines, and by tibicines complete lines. 

In the next main section (pp. 23-52) in which the hemistiches are examined 
from the standpoint of scansion, distribution, context, finished and unfinished 
lines, after a résumé of the main ancient and modern views on the subject, 
the author decides that ‘‘Virgil may not have intended to complete all the 
hemistiches” (p. 45). The repetitions are studied (pp. 55-154) under several 
heads: unconscious repetition, effective and inevitable repetition, and a mis- 
cellaneous group in which passages of the Eclogues and Georgics are also dis- 
cussed. While, in the reviewer’s opinion, the sanity and calm reasonableness 
of the whole study seem outstanding, as evidenced by such observations as 
“the notes appended to the following hemistiches point out their particular 
effects; that [sic] are not meant to imply that Virgil intended those effects”’ 
(p. 42), and (p. 111) “nor is there any certain means of knowing how many 
unconscious repetitions [Virgil] would have recognized in revising the Aeneid 
and what would have been his attitude towards them when he did so,” there 
are points here and there upon which one might differ. 

On page 32 the author in discussing lines iii. 463-72 (which set forth the 


sunt et sua dona parenti) feels that the latter reference is merely a tibicen. 
Since Aeneas always takes center stage beyond his father, is there need to 
suppose that Vergil would feel it necessary here to say more than he did in the 
case of Anchises? ‘‘A fair number of hemistiches. . . . occur in contexts where 
their effectiveness, in conveying broken or disjointed utterance or a pause in 
speech, is a plausible explanation of their presence” (p. 42). Would not the 
same pause be possible in a thought group, of the nature described, especially 
as one could hardly conceive of such a pause not in coincidence with the main 
caesura? And in the discussion of repetitions (p. 57) we find “‘it is difficult to 
see how the same line could be used to describe objects or situations which 
were not ‘the same or similar.’ ’’ In the light of the strange effects produced 
by the agglutination of lines (dissociated in the original context) in the Cen- 
tones Vergiliani, with which Mr. Sparrow seems acquainted, is this generaliza- 
tion justified, however true it may be in many cases? 

While the author anticipates the reviewer’s feeling that the physical com- 
position of the book is not the most felicitous by his statement in the Preface 
that the book “‘was composed intermittently . . . . [and] has suffered in several 
ways from being thus put together,” it still seems that errors of spelling: 


0.38 


“Georgii’s’”’ (p. 137); of punctuation: ‘and would have concluded the line 

. , ef. the eight examples” (p. 41), the printing of a series of quotations 
without punctuation between them in some places (e.g., pp. 96, 106), and in 
others (e.g., pp. 99, 106) with a semicolon after each; the use of italics for a 
variety of purposes which in close proximity (e.g., p. 13) causes confusion, and 
the rather strange omission of them elsewhere (e.g., pp. 37, 41, 99, 108, etc.); 
the non-paragraphing of certain introductory sentences (e.g., pp. 7, 10, 46, 
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-60, 71); the frequent insertion of long bibliographical data within the text 


(e.g., pp. 19, 24, 35, 57, 64, 80, 137, 141, 153) where such material is usually 
relegated to a note; such phrases as ‘‘the narrative proceeds without a hitch” 
(p. 34), “from earlier books or from earlier in this book”’ (p. 99); and the pres- 
ence of several misprints: ‘conxidered’ (p. 107), ‘used’ (p. 108), on p. 110 the 
use of a single parenthesis not balanced by a following one, ‘“‘pectore R cor- 
pore R” (p. 127), and “‘that” for “they” (p. 42) are unfortunate detractions 
and distractions. 

The work is interesting, copiously documented with the evidence referred 
to, and refreshing «s a new examination of an old problem. As its author 
realizes, such a study can hardly hope to be readable, but it is informative. 


Lester K. Born 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Greek Byways. By T. R. Guover. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
Pp. 319. $2.50. 


Mr. Glover, orator of Cambridge University and friend of many Americans, 
has a long list of interesting books to his credit. He does not ask or care wheth- 
er they are “research” in any except the Herodotean sense, but just flows on 
with Herodotean limpidity, zest, and abundance of fact, anecdote, and lightly 
held hypothesis. He does not mind repeating himself or others or familiar 
quotations and commonplaces. No matter how familiar a fact, an idea, a 
quotation, a story, he states it fully, explicitly, clearly. From the beginning 
his discourse, like that of Herodotus, aifects digressions, and we are grateful 
that he does not habitually practice the “stern relevancy” to which he once 
exhorts himself. His one object is to get the good things in. And he does. 
He quotes other writers freely and generously, but whether it be retaliation or 
self-determination or “buy British” or a tacit Anglo-American entente, in all 
his wealth of citation of recent literature there is not one mention of a German 
book, unless the reference to the English edition of Michaelis’ A Century of 
Archaeological Discovery be taken as an exception. 

The separate chapters seem to be mostly what some of them are avowedly, 
popular or popularizing lectures. “Metallurgy and Democracy”’ is an ingen- 
ious attempt to correlate the succession of metals with the sequence of govern- 
ments from the bronze-clad Achaeans and the smithy of Hesiod to the gold 
mines of the Nubian border and Spain and the bankruptcy of the Roman 
Empire by the exportation of precious metals to the Far East to buy silks for 
the great ladies of Rome. 

“The Manners of a Gentleman” tells us what the Romans and the Persians 
thought of the hungry Greekling and collects with many digressions Greek 
observations on manners from Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle’s 
Ethics, and the Characters of Theophrastus to Clement of Alexandria. In- 
cidentally we are told that “Nausicaa is one of the most charming girls in 
literature.”’ She is. 
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“The Boy and the Theorist”’ is a miscellany of reflections on education in 
general and Greek education in particular, based largely on Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates. 

“Diet in History” tells with many modern illustrations how and what the 
Greeks ate and how the procuring of it affected their history. 

The more serious “Strabo: The Greek in the World of Caesar” does on a 
lesser scale for Strabo what Mr. Glover’s Sather Lectures on Herodotus did 
for the father of history.? 

“Foreign Gods” contains some shrewd general reflections on Greek religion 
with a good deal about Celsus and Plato. 

“The Greek on the Sea” was read to The Hellenic Travellers off Naples, 
and the eloquent ‘‘Vitality of Greece’’ was read to another shipload of the same 
association off Sunium. 

It is a breezy and enjoyable book. Mr. Glover is not one of those who fear 
the American infection. He tells us that Nicias made “big money”’ from the 
mines of Laureion and (after Mark Twain) that “bacon would improve the 
flavor of an angel.’’ He is aware that there were Americans “who did not 
like to see W. J. Bryan when Secretary of State eating radishes from a bag 
on the street.’’ He observes as truly as wittily that men have been more 
drunk than Alcibiades in Plato’s Symposium. And, like the maids who 
shrieked to see the heads yet shrieking pressed more nigh, he quotes with 
hideous relish ‘the dreadful chorus ‘Yes, we have no bananas.’ ”’ 


PauL SHOREY 


Lukrez: Seine Gestalt in seinem Gedicht. Interpretationen von OTTo 
REGENBOGEN. ‘‘Neue Wege zur Antike,’”’ II. Reihe: Interpreta- 
tionen, Heft 1. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1932. Pp. 87. 


This treatise opens a second series of ““Neue Wege zur Antike,”’ which is to 
substitute specimen interpretations for the more general themes of the first 
series. Precisely what is meant by interpretation is left év xowod {yreiv. 
Dr. Regenbogen takes it as an opportunity to combine with a critical study of 
the proemia of Lucretius a conjectural theory of their origin, occasional re- 
marks on their text, and digressions on many commonplaces of Lucretian 
criticism which have been touched upen by the French and English inter- 
preters whom he cites, but which he elaborates with philological rigor and 
abundant reference to the latest German monographs. 

His theory is that after I, II, and V were composed with proems, the com- 
position of IV led on reflecticn to the insertion of III before IV, and that then 
a different type of proem emphasizing the praises of Epicurus was developed. 
After the composition of VI, the work fell into three groups of two books each, 
and the relation between the proems of I and II and of V and VI required 
a similar adjustment of the relations between the proems of III and IV. There 

1 Cf. Class. Phil., XIX (1924), 383. 
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were then various changes of plan and shiftings of lines from one proem to 
another. In some cases such passages were worked into their new context, 
in others not. The final revision of the proem of I was still incomplete at the 
poet’s death. Lines 44-49 were not, as has been supposed, interpolated from 
II, 646-51, by a critic who wished to call attention to the inconsistency of a 
virtual atheist beginning with a prayer to Venus, but were transferred by 
the poet himself, though they were not by him adjusted to their new place. 
This uncanny insight into the poet’s intentions recalls Professor Jaeger’s as- 
surance that a certain sentence incompatible with his view of the eleventh 
book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics was marked in the manuscript for deletion by 
Aristotle and mistakenly restored by the editors. I~. Regenbogen himself 
admits, ‘‘Das ist nichts als eine Hypothese.’’ But he thinks it better to present 
his material in the framework of this hypothesis than ‘‘Mich bei der triigen 
Ausflucht es sei doch alles unsicher zu beruhigen.’’ The answer to that fre- 
quent justification of the abuse of conjectural philology is that there is a 
third way: namely, to describe vividly and analyze accurately the work as we 
have it and touch lightly on fancies, happy thoughts, possibilities, and proba- 
bilities by the way, without pyramiding them into a system which you will 
be tempted to say “erklirt endgiiltig,” “ist ganz sicher,” “wird zur Evidenz 
erhoben,” “ist nun unwiderleglich erwiesen.”’ 

But instead of quarreling with the author’s method, it is fairer to express 
appreciation of the wealth of material and suggestions that he has collected 
and of his commendable acquaintance not only with the German but with the 
French, English, and American literature on Lucretius. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to dwell on his elaboration of topics already sufficiently treated in 
Munro, Sellar, Masson, Patin, Giussani, Merrill, ete. Most of the obvious 
criticisms on Lucretius were made long ago. But, as in the case of Plato, 
everybody likes to repeat them and quote again the great characteristic pas- 
sages with a sense of possession. I may note, however, Dr. Regenbogen’s 
introductory description of the agitated and agitating historical background 
of Lucretius’ generation, his argument that we cannot accept Cicero’s sneer 
or the skepticism of a few of the Roman nobility as proof that Lucretius exag- 
gerated the terrors of superstition in his own day, his contrast between the 
exuberance and the occasional Plautine coarseness of Lucretius’ rhetoric with 
the smooth classical moderation of Horace and Virgil, his illustrations of the 
topics of encomium in the proemia by the precepts of Menander on epideictic 
discourse, his digressions on the history of interesting words, ideas, or images 
that occur in the proemia, his discussion of the precise Greek terms that 
Lucretius had in mind in some of his recapitulations of Epicurean or polemics 
against Stoic doctrine. The student of Lucretius will find the book useful and 
suggestive in many ways, and will be interested in the numerous comparisons 
and illustrations even if he may be allowed to doubt whether Posidonius was 
necessarily the Schépfer des Gedankencomplexes in Sallust’s reflections on the 
luxury and avarice of the flaming youth of Catiline’s generation. 
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Dr. Regenbogen thinks that the suitable inscription for a statue of Lucre- 
tius would be Wordsworth’s 
The marble index of a mind forever 
Voyaging through strong seas of thought alone. 


I presume that the typesetter is responsible for “strong.” 
Pau. SHOREY 


Karanis: Topographical and Architectural Report of Excavations dur- 
ing the Seasons 1924-28. By ArtTuur E. R. Boaxk and Enocu E. 
Pererson. (‘University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series,” 
Vol. XXV.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1931. Pp. 
vii+69, 42 plates, 1 map, and 6 plans. $2.00. 


The present work will serve primarily as a preliminary orientation. Various 
kinds of finds are to be treated later in special studies. This, to some extent, is 
true even of architecture, for fuller studies of several houses have been prom- 
ised. Nevertheless, there are enough descriptions of buildings, enough infor- 
mation concerning building material, architecture, and topography, and also 
concerning the other finds to introduce the reader to the work done and its 
results. The illustrations as a whole are good. Since each plate contains two 
pictures, there are eighty-four in all. Some of the plans appear in several sec- 
tions, so that the equipment in this respect is fuller than the words “six plans” 
indicate. Unfortunately, in some cases the letters and numbers on the plans 
are difficult to distinguish. 

A number of misprints and inaccuracies have slipped into the text. On the 
top of page 8, Plan I and Plan II should be changed to II and III. On pages 
10 and 11 there seems to be some confusion in the references to Figures 12 and 
13. On page 15 two references to Figure 16 should be changed to 17. After a 
statement on page 17 to the effect that a certain room had two niches, one in 
the east and one in the north wall, there follows on the next page a reference to 
the niche in the west wall. On the same page a sentence begins: “Near the 
north end of this north wali.’’ Another unhappy expression, “In the north- 
west corner of the west wall,”’ is found on page 22. On page 25 there is a refer- 
ence to Figure 33 instead of 32. On pages 25 and 26 a house with a specially 
protected entrance is referred to as B53. Below Figure 34 it is described as B3. 
On page 42, Insulae XII and XIII are described as situated west instead of 
east of streets 156 and 153. On page 41, houses 241 and 242 are assigned to 
Insula III; at the bottom of page 43, to Insula II. On page 56 a description of 
the representation of Harpocrates in a painting contains an obvious mistake 
when it refers to “the dark red sash-like garment crossing over his right shoul- 
der and under his right arm.’’ To be sure, in a work that is one long series of 
details such slips are easily made and readily pardoned, but they do tend to 
confuse the reader. 

Jakos A. O. LARSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The 
Administration of 
Justice from Homer 
to Aristotle 


By ROBERT J. BONNER anp 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


A contribution to Greek judicial 
history. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to 
a detailed discussion of the origin and 
development of legal processes among 
the Greeks down through the age 
of the lawgivers. They constitute a 
necessary background for a history of 
the Athenian judiciary, which is essen- 
tially an account of the development of 
the Solonian Heliaea into the highly 
organized dicasteries of the fourth 
century. The Solonian Heliaea is it- 
self the direct descendant of the 
Homeric @gora, which on occasion 
meted out justice to public offenders. 

In the chapters devoted to. the 
Athenian system, the main theme is 
the machinery employed for admin- 
istering justice. But matters which 
belong more properly.to practice and 
procedure have not been wholly ex- 
cluded. 
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The 
Development of 
Virgil’s Art 


By 
HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


Virgil the literary artist is too 
often forgotten in Virgil as a 
means of learning the Latin lan- 
guage. Here is a new interpreta- 
tion of the great writer which 
indicates his position in the his- 
tory of literature. Mr. Prescott 
applies to this classic of the 
ancient world the methods of 
modern critical appreciation. 


“The book will be read with 
profit by teachers of Virgil, and 
can claim a legitimate place on 
the shelves of intelligent readers 
of literature who occasionally 
range into the ancient field.” — 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“He has done his task well and 
in an interesting manner. His 
book, in spite of its volume, is 
likely to find many a delighted 
reader not only among profes- 
sional classicists, but also in the 
wider circle of those who care for 
the understanding of the founda- 
tions on which the great litera- 
ture of Western civilization has 
beenreared.”—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
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THE ROCKEFELLER 
McCORMICK 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
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A thirteenth-century manuscript—the most lavishly illuminated Greek New 
Testament known to exist—reproduced in facsimile in the handsomest book 
we have published in years. 

The manuscript was originally possessed by Michael Palaeologus, emperor of 
the last Byzantine dynasty. It was discovered by Dr. Goodspeed in a Paris 
antique shop in 1927, and was purchased by the late Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, who loaned it to the New Testament Department of the University 
of Chicago for study and publication. 
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In three volumes— : 

Voitome I. COLOR FACSIMILES. With an Introduction by. Enaar J. 
GoopsPEED. 
Full color reproduction by Max Jaffé, of Vienna, of ninety miniatures, 
eight pages of canon tables, two covers, and twenty-five pages of text. Dr. 
Goodspeed’s Introduction describes the history and the finding of the 
manuscript. 


Vorome IT. THE TEXT. By Donaty W. Rippiz. 
A critical examination of the text and hand of the manuscript, making 
clear its importance from the point of view of paleography as well as its 
contribution to textual studies. 


Vorume Il. .THE MINIATURES. By Hasroup R. Witioversy. 

- This study of the miniatures brings out the significance of the manuscript 
for the history of East Christian art and the iconography of New Testa- 
ment scenes. There are one hundred and twenty-five collotype plates from 
related manuscripts. 


Distinguished for beauty and scholarship, this is a pub- 
lication of importance to New Testament scholars, art 
lovers,.and rare-book collectors. It is printed on rag 
paper; bound in blue buckram with gilt top and gold 
stamping. The three volumes, $50.00. 
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